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Reynolds Do-It-Yourself* 
Aluminum Sheet 


Adds a New Dimension me . 
to Vocational Arts Projects > 


mom 4-1 ad 1o ella -+- Me Olalh ae-tt-lalet-lae| 


al 


Room Divider of Do-It-Yourself Sheet and 
tube combined with wood and hardboard. 


Table Lamp of Do-It-Yourself Aluminum. 
Shade is made entirely of leather grain em- 
bossed sheet. 





Waste Basket—Another project made en- 
tirely of leather grain embossed sheet. 


Cloverleaf Wood Grain Union Jack : ; Square 
Perforated Embossed Perforated Embossed 


in Stucco 


Be 
os 


folotoh Zola diatom rere) f- 


Byjild new interest in woodworking projects 
by making Reynolds Do-It-Yourself Alumi- 
num available to your classes. Do-It-Yourself 
sheet is particularly adaptable for door 
panels, table tops, for applications where 
curved surfaces are required. Aluminum sheet 
can be substituted or used as a supplemental 
material for practically any surface use. Sev- 
eral types of sheet, plain, embossed and per- 
forated, offer a tremendous range of design 
possibilities. 

The many other forms of Reynolds Do-It- 
Yourself Aluminum—rod, bar, tube, fasteners, 
trim strip, window hardware, screen and 
storm sash frame members—find literally 
hundreds of vocational arts applications. The 
versatility and beauty of this new material 
has created tremendous interest in many 
schools already using it. Send a post card 
today for full details on Reynolds Do-It- 
Yourself Aluminum. 


Write for Information, free booklet and list 
of easy-to-follow plans. Address: Reynolds 
Metals Company, 2480 South Third Street, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


*T.M. REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY AVAILABLE IN CANADA 


Perforated Sheet _—_Lincane Plain Sheet Leather Grain 


Perforated Embossed** 
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nis issue of the JOURNAL turns the spotlight on New 
‘Bigeney's program of vocational and industrial arts 
education. THE JOURNAL is glad to salute New Jersey 
and her leaders and forces—past and present—who have 
done so much to promote and improve vocational and 
industrial arts education in this country. 


Practical Nurse Training Legislation. On April 13 
and 14, hearings on the practical nurse bill were held 
before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, with Senator Lister Hill, (D) Alabama, pre- 
siding. The hearings were very favorable. 

Government witnesses, including the Honorable 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the Department of 
Health, education, and Welfare and Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education James H. Pearson testi- 
fied in support of legislation to make federal funds 
available to states for the promotion and development 
of a more adequate practical nurse training program. 

The following witnesses testified as representatives of 
the AVA: C. L. Greiber, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Vocational Education and 
State Director of Vocational and Adult Education in 
Wisconsin; Henry Hooper, Immediate Past President, 
Ohio Hospital Association, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Jean 
Corcoran, President, Licensed Practical Nurse Associa- 
tion of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. C. S. Patterson, 
South Georgia Trade and Vocational School, Americus, 
Georgia; and A. A. Rosser, Administrator, Glynn- 
Brunswick Memorial Hospital, Brunswick, Georgia. 


The measures (S. 922 and Title III of S. 886) now 
pending before National Congress provide that the 
funds for this program be administered at the local, 
state, and federal levels by vocational authorities. There 
ismuch interest in National Congress to make federal 
funds available to states to encourage expansion of this 
program. 


Appropriations for 1956. Hearings before the 
Senate Subcommittee that handles vocational appro- 
priations will be resumed on May 17. Office of Educa- 
tion officials appeared before the Subcommittee on 
April 26. It appears that no attempt will be made to 
reduce the appropriation for vocational education for 
fiscal 1956. There is still some hope that the amount ap- 
propriated may be increased and that the restrictive 
language dealing with distributive education may be 
eliminated. 


Manpower Conference. This issue of the JOURNAL 
carries on page 31 a brief story of a conference spon- 
sored by the National Manpower Council at which the 
AVA was represented by Lowell A. Burkett, Assistant 
Executive Secretary of AVA. According to Mr. Burkett, 
there was much favorable comment regarding voca- 
tional education during the conference. Among those 
Who commented favorably were our good friends, Dr. 
L. A. Wilson, Commissioner of Education for the State 
of New York; Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, General Super- 
Intendent of Schools for the City of Chicago; Dr. 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational 
High School, New York City; and Margaret C. Ells, 
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“From AVA HEADOUARTERS= 


Retired Principal of Springfield Vocational School for 
Girls, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Motion Picture. Will you join with other AVA mem- 
bers and friends of vocational education in promoting 
the production of a motion picture that will tell of the 
contributions to the well being of youth that are being 
made through vocational education? A good movie, 
depicting through an appropriate story the great con- 
tributions that vocational education has made and is 
making, would be the most effective way to counteract 
the bad impressions being made by the motion picture 
“Blackboard Jungle,” which uses a vocational school 
as the vehicle to portray the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem facing some communities of the nation. 


Let’s take steps to counteract bad with good. 


If you would like to join others in such an effort, 
may we suggest that you write a letter at once to Arthur 
De Bra, Motion Picture Association of America, 20 W. 
44th Street, New York, New York, and let him know 
about some of the good things that are being done 
in vocational schools. 


Honor for Pearson. We are glad to call to your 
attention the story on page 37 announcing the promo- 
tion of James H. Pearson to the top vocational position 
in the U. S. Office of Education and the signal honor 
presented to him by Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. Mr. Pearson has 
done a splendid job for the past 18 months as Acting 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education. We 
join with his many friends in congratulating him on his 
appointment as Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education. We also commend him for his devotion to 
duty which resulted in his receiving the Superior Serv- 
ice Award. 


Secretary Benson’s Report. Have you seen Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson’s report on Problems of Low 
Income Farmers? If not, be sure to ask your Congress- 
man for a copy of this publication. It makes specific 
recommendations as to training programs that should 
be provided through vocational education. Also, ask for 
a copy of the President’s message to Congress that deals 
with this report. 


Report of AVA Needs and Services Committee. 
This Committee has completed its survey among 10 
per cent of the AVA membership. A summary of find- 
ings and recommendations will be carried in the 
September and October issues of the JOURNAL. 

We wish each and every member of the AVA a 
pleasant and profitable summer vacation. Your next 
issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL will reach 
you on or around September 1. If you are changing 
your address, please notify us at once so that you will 
get your copy of the JOURNAL on time. 


YZ 


Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
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T HE WEALTH OF A NATION is in its people; however, the ™@ 
people have to be educated in various professions and 
skills in order that they may utilize their abilities and th 
natural resources of their country to the fullest. 


We are a great productive nation largely because we 
as a people, were given the privilege of individual initiative 
and freedom of choice as to what kind of work we woul 
pursue. 


New Jersey early recognized the importance of voca 
tional training and passed its first legislative act granting 
state aid to local districts on March 14, 1879. 


During the school year 1953-54, the vocational and tech- 
nical high school programs of New Jersey trained 14,298 
adults in programs specially designed to up grade them on their present jobs 
or to impart new skills and technical knowledge. In addition, 9,638 youths of 
secondary school age were enrolled in courses preparing them for entrance into 
agriculture, business, homemaking, or the skilled crafts. 


A most important factor in the success of vocational training in New Jersey 
has been its historic recognition of the importance of local representative advisory 
committees, which include labor, management, lay citizens, and educators. 


Only the fact that New Jersey’s strategic advantages—both natural and man 
made—are so numerous and so diverse can account for its pre-eminent position 
as the “mighty atom of industry.” 


It is recognized that pre-eminence in the field of industry, agriculture, and 
business must be inseparably tied to a realistic educational program which 
provides vocational training opportunities for young people and adults in agri- 
culture, trades and industries, home economics, and business and distributive 
occupations.—Robert B. Meyner, Governor of New Jersey. 


a SECONDARY EDUCATION as we know it in the 
United States is a most unique and truly democrati 
institution. Our American philosophy—"We shall educate all 
of the children of all of the people” begins to approach a 
reality when we consider secondary enrollment and the 
variety of courses available to the high school youth of today. 


Not only does secondary education in New Jersey offer 
opportunities for students wishing to prepare for college, but it™ 
also recognizes that secondary education for the great? 
majority of students is terminal education and as such it must” 
and does include opportunities for vocational training. 


New Jersey early recognized this need for providing 

vocational training for youth and adults and developed an 

administrative pattern which permits not only the establishment of vocational 
programs within existing school systems, but also encourages the formation of 
county or area-wide vocational and technical high schools under a county board 
of education. This latter pattern of organization has proven to be an effective 
and efficient way of providing vocational and technical educational opportunities 
in the fields of trades and industries and service occupations to all youth within 
a county whether they reside in a small rural school district or a large city. 


The diversity and magnitude of New Jersey’s industry, business and agricuk 
ture emphasize the need and importance of a program of vocational an 
technical education which not only provides both youth and adults with a wide 
variety of choices of training, but which also prepares them for the privileges 


and responsibilities of citizenship— Frederick M. Raubinger, New Jers/ 
Commissioner of Education. 
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EW JERSEY’S STRATEGIC LOCATION 
N between two great metropolitan 
areas—New York and Philadelphia— 
unquestionably influenced her atti- 
tude toward vocational education 
and caused her to become a pioneer 
state in recognizing the need for 
state-aid to encourage the local 
school districts to establish schools 
and classes for training in the skilled 
crafts, business, and agriculture. 

As early as March 14, 1879, the 
legislature enacted a law, Chapter 
CV P.L. 1879, providing state-aid 
for “training and education of pupils 
in any industrial pursuit now estab- 
lished in the State including Agri- 
culture, so as to enable them to per- 
fect themselves in the — several 
branches of industry which require 
technical instruction.” 

On April 9, 1913, four years prior 
to the Federal Smith-Hughes Act of 
February 23, 1917, New Jersey en- 
acted legislation providing state-aid 
up to $10,000 per vocational school 
on a matching basis with local funds. 
This tangible interest on the part of 
the State coupled with the aid re- 
ceived from the Federal Acts stimu- 
lated the local districts to provide 
opportunities for young men and 
women to receive vocational train- 
ing. New Jersey has city vocational 
high schools, type B_ vocational 
classes, Distributive Education, 
Business Education, Vocational Agri- 
cultural, and Vocational Home Eco- 
homics classes as part of the general 
high school and county-wide trade 
and industrial vocational and tech- 
nical high schools. 

A unique feature of the 1913 Act 
providing for vocational education 
is found in the very broad provi- 
‘ions which enable any existing 
school clistrict, any union of two or 
more <listricts, or any county to 
éstablish a system of vocational edu- 
‘ation in the fields of agriculture, 
industry, or household arts. 
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New Jersey’s small geographical 
area, concentration of population, 
fine transportation makes the county 
vocational and technical high school 
organization most effective and effi- 
cient from a standpoint of cost of 
operation, vocational choices offered 
to all students within a county 
whether youth or adult, and overall 
services rendered to business, indus- 
try, and agriculture. 

In addition to programs of voca- 
tional education in general high 
schools and some specialized city 
vocational and_ technical high 
schools, New Jersey has four county 
vocational and technical high school 
systems—Bergen, Camden, Essex, and 
Middlesex. Let us look at one of 
these in order to get a clear picture 
of the method of organization and 
the functions performed. The Mid- 
dlesex County Vocational and Tech- 
nical High School system was 
established October 26, 1914 serving 
Middlesex County which has an area 
of 312 square miles and a popula- 
tion of approximately 250,000. It 
is made up of twenty-five school dis- 
tricts each having an elementary pro- 
gram and ten of the twenty-five 
having high schools serving grades 
9-12. Each of the high schools has 
a well organized program of indus- 
trial arts, home economics and busi- 
ness education. Almost every one of 


ae pioneer in 


providing state aid 


for vocational education 


the high schools is within a few 
miles of each other and they are 
located in communities which range 
in population from approximately 
10,000 to 50,000. The student popu- 
lation of the general high schools 
varies from 242 at the South Amboy 
High School to 1439 at the Wood- 
bridge High School. If each of these 
high schools was to become a com- 
prehensive high school, you can 
readily see that a great deal of 
wasteful and expensive duplication 
of shops and equipment would take 
place. In addition, even if the local 
taxpayers could afford to build all 
of the shops and laboratories which 
a local survey would prove neces- 
sary, only a few of the larger high 
schools would have sufficient stu- 
dents to justify the per capita cost. 
Because of this, the proponents of 
vocational education of yesteryear 
saw the the need for and value of a 
plan of organization which embraces 
a large geographic area such as a 
county. 

In order that New Jersey may pro- 
vide the best possible vocational 
training for youth and adults, the 
Commissioner of Education has re- 
quested that a state-wide survey be 
made to evaluate our existing pro- 
grams and determine patterns for ex- 
pansion and implications for in-serv- 
ice and preservice teacher training. 
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— THE PERIMETER of the 
shadows of the skyscrapers of 
New York and Philadelphia, the 
industries and citizenry are grad- 
ually penetrating the lands of New 
Jersey and engulfing much valuable 
farm land in its development. De- 
spite these constant inroads the 
highly diversified agriculture of New 
Jersey is vigorous and growing. The 
total value of all New Jersey agri- 
cultural products in 1954 was 
$385,000,000. . 

More than 60 types of vegetables 
are grown in Garden State soils, 
which is eloquent testimony to the 
fact that in this state vegetable 
growers plant and harvest whatever 
the public demands. Proximity to 
the world’s best fresh produce mar- 
kets has caused the acreage to soar 
from 86,000 in 1909 to more than 
150,000 today. It takes a lot of let- 
tuce (and other vegetables) to create 
an annual income of $66,000,000 for 
New Jersey vegetable farmers. 

Since 1925 the dairy industry in 
New Jersey has steadily increased its 
number of cows, its production per 
cow, and its total volume of milk. 
There are now 158,000 cows on 
farms, a 40 per cent increase. -The 
average annual production per cow 
is now 7420 pounds, a 22 per cent 
increase. The volume of production 
is 1.15 billion pounds, a 63 per cent 
increase. Efficient dairy practices 
have brought about these accom- 
plishments to combat high costs and 
the competition of numerous butter 
and fluid milk substitutes. 

Poultry has become the leading 
source of farm income in New Jer- 
sey—approximately $150,000,000 a 
year. 

A significant fact in the expan- 
sion of the poultry industry is that 
it has occurred largely in new areas 
where crop production has not been 
affected. 

In addition to the former farm 
industries, many farmers are con- 
tributing to the total farm produc- 
tion of such commodities as livestock, 
small grains, fruits, small fruits, 
flowers and nursery stock. 

This phenomenal growth can be 
attributed to efficient practices, fav- 
orable climate and soil conditions, 


Photos at |., top to bottom: Leslie Apple- 
gate, first Nat’! FFA President and Earl 
Stillwell, vo-ag teacher since 1941 check 
Applegate’s crop. This home farm shop 
boasts its own built-in tractor and spray 
boom. Here are tomato deliveries from 
nearby farms for processing to nearby 
metropolitan areas. Opp: the high school 
at Palmyra, N. J., has its. own greenhouse. 
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market demands for fresh, quality 
products, and well organized market. 
ing cooperatives. 

Any consideration of the factors 
that effect or determine the potential 
of New Jersey’s agriculture must 
reckon with the human factor—the 
farmer. New Jersey’s agriculture js 
highly specialized and requires well 
trained, intelligent farmers who are 
able to translate recommended pro. 
cedures into accepted practices. To 
carry out a farming program of such 
intensity calls for unusual manage. 
rial ability on the part of the farmer. 
Only to the extent that he is able 
to do these things will the potential 
of the agricultural production be 
realized. 

A significant factor which must be 
faced in determining the agricul- 
tural potential of the future is the 
fact that the average age of the New 
Jersey farmer is 51.8 years — more 
than 40 per cent are over 55 years 
of age. This leads to the obvious 
conclusion that more young men 
must be trained and encouraged to 
enter the challenging occupation of 
farming. 

The need for education in agri- 
culture was recognized long ago. In 
1881, the Legislature of New Jersey 
enacted a manual training law broad 
enough to include agriculture which 
provided state aid to schools that 
included such training in_ their 
courses of study. 

The Commissioner of Education 
in his annual report of 1913 stated: 


“This was perhaps the first statute 
of the kind enacted in this country.” 

Corn clubs were conducted in the 
schools of at least six counties in 
New Jersey that year. 

The year 1913 was memorable in 
agricultural education in New Jer- 
sey by reason of the passage by the 
State Legislature of a state voca- 
tional school law. 

Atlantic County was the first to 
take advantage of the new law and 
establish a vocational school for 
young farmers in 1914. Classes were 
conducted in a grade school, an un- 
used chapel, a garage and a vacant 
store. 

It is worthy of note that the pro- 
gram started at that time has con- 
tinued to the present time without 
interruption. 

Agriculture was introduced into 
the curricula of some of the secon- 
dary schools. The State School Re- 
port of 1916 calls attention to the 
necessity for the preparation 0 
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teachers in agriculture, and the 
appointment of a specialist in agri- 
culture in the State Department of 
Education. 

These recommendations were im- 
mediately carried out when the 
Smith-Hughes Act was passed by 
} Congress in 1917. 

A unique program in vocational 
) agriculture was started in 1917 in a 
city high school of Paterson, New 

Jersey. The plan of organization was 

termed a “part time” school. The 
| pupils attended school from Octo- 

ber 15 to April 15, and devoted the 

remainder of the year April 15 to 
| October 15 to various forms of farm 
work and farm projects. The teach- 
ers taught the related subjects as 
well as agriculture, while the pupils 
were in school and supervised their 
farming programs during the work- 
ing periods of the year. 

This department has been in op- 
eration continuously since that time, 
and it is interesting to note that as 
many as 75 per cent of the pupils 
have remained in agriculture in cer- 
tain periods of the economic cycle. 


The following appears in the 1919 ~ 


report of the State Supervisor of 
Vocational Agriculture: “In connec- 
tion with these high school courses 
there has been offered for the first 
time during the past winter what is 
known as the ‘Short Course in Agri- 
culture.” The short course is a dull 
season course similar to that offered 
by the county vocational schools and 
is open to men and boys not en- 
rolled in the regular high school 
classes. The classes are held in the 
evening or afternoon as desired by 
the pupils. Practical farm problems 
that deal with the agriculture of the 
region are discussed and each man 
tells of his experience. In this way 
the pupils become teachers of each 
other.” 

In December 1923 “The Young 
Farmers Association of New Jersey” 
was formed. The association was 
organized while 213 pupils who were 
studying agriculture in the public 
schools of the State were attending 
a State Judging Contest conducted 
by the State Department of Public 
Instruction at the College of Agri- 
culture. 

The aims of the association were: 

®@ To advance common interests 
and create new interest that will 
bring the members into closer rela- 
tionships. 

® To promote vocational agricul- 
ture in New Jersey. 

® To train the members for future 
Patticipation in farmers organiza- 
tions, 

® To promote the social activities 
of the organization. 
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In 1924 the first issue of an an- 
nual publication entitled The Fu- 
ture Farmer was published. In it a 
member of the advisory committee 
on the preparation of a constitution 
wrote the following on the possibil- 
ities of the organization: 

“You all know a little about radio 
and a few of you perhaps know a 
great deal about it as compared with 
the rest of us. I am sure, however, 
that we are all agreed that when 
compared to all that is to be known 
about it even the best informed 
engineers of today are only in the 
primary grades of radio science. In 
other words no one fully realizes the 
vast possibilities and wonderful de- 
velopment that is due to take place 
in the immediate future. 

“This leads me to speak to the 
Young Farmers Association of New 
Jersey. We are newly organized. No 
one knows as yet just what can be 
done. No one knows just how great 
are the possibilities for such an 
organization. It is needless to say, 
however, that the field for develop- 
ment is just as broad and just as 
interesting as is the present radio 
field. 

“I believe that we are one of the 
‘pioneer broadcasters’ of the idea of 
a state-wide organization of voca- 
tional agricultural pupils. If we are 
successful, as we shall be if each does 
his part, I have no doubt that other 
states will be copying and looking to 
New Jersey for a model from which 
their state organizations will be 
formed. Who can tell but that a 
nation-wide organization may event- 
ually be formed and that the presi- 
dent of it may be a New Jersey boy? 





“Therefore, let us all give our 
organization a boost. ‘If you must 
use a hammer, build,—don’t knock’.” 

When the call came to consider 
the advisability of a national organi- 
zation, New Jersey with five years 
of experience was ready, and Leslie 
Applegate, delegate to the first con- 
vention, was elected as the first presi- 
dent of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. New Jersey was the third state 
to receive a charter in the national 
organization. 

The demands for instruction in 
floriculture in certain areas of New 
Jersey have encouraged Boards of 
Education to provide ample green- 
house facilities. In 1928, a special 
floriculture and landscape mainte- 
nance department was made a part 
of a newly organized county voca- 
tional school in Camden County, 
where the work of the school as a 
whole is largely in Trade and Indus- 
try. The equipment for floriculture 
and landscape maintenance of this 
school consists at present of four 
large greenhouse sections, a head- 
house, an ample classroom, an office, 
and an acre or more of gardens and 
nursery plantings. The work is of 
a very high quality and the depart- 
ment is considered to be one of the 
best of its type in the country. 

The teacher training staff in Agri- 
cultural Education has provided 
short intensive subject matter courses 
with graduate credit for the profes- 
sional improvement of in-service vo- 
cational agriculture teachers for 
more than 30 years. A majority of 
the vocational agriculture teachers 
have used these credits in acquiring 
their Master’s Degree. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


HILE NEw JERSEY is the Garden 
State it is also an industrial 
state. Consequently there are nu- 
merous business opportunities for 
high school graduates. The only vo- 
cational training given in most 
schools is business; it prepares many 
of the non-academic students to fill 
office and retail positions. In the 
larger schools this program is diver- 
sified, permitting a choice between 
secretarial, accounting, clerical, or 
retailing occupations. Smaller 
schools of necessity are forced to 
limit their programs to the mini- 
mum essentials of job preparation 
for their school communities. In 
some schools, the distributive edu- 
cation program is federally sup- 
ported, but more frequently is a 
more limited local program. 
In addition to preparing the busi- 
ness student for his beginning posi- 


tion, considerable effort is made to 
provide the courses that will help 
him to understand the function and 
operation of business and the con- 
sumer of goods and services. After 
graduation from high school, these 
students may either enter business 
directly or attend one of the several 
schools in the state offering busi- 
ness administration, business teacher 
preparation, or secretarial training. 
The business education teacher in 
New Jersey is well prepared. For 
over 20 years several institutions 
preparing teachers in the state have 
had a four-year program and for 
most of that time their programs 
have met the requirements of the 
state certification department which 
also rules on incoming teachers. 


Business teachers in New Jersey 
total some 1300 in number; about 
half are active members of the state 
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Some New Jersey Firsts! 


@ The first balloon flight in America—a 
flight of 45 minutes made by Francois Blanch- 
ard, who on January 9, 1793, landed a 
balloon at Woodbury in the presence of 
George Washington. 

@ The first Indian reservation—established 
on August 29, 1758, when the New Jersey 
Legislature appropriated 1600 acres of a 
tract of 3,044 acres in Evesham Township, 
Burlington County. 

@ The first American flag from an American 
loom—made at Paterson by John Rule 
“Father of Silk Industry.” 

@ The oldest fire company in America—still 
in existence after 200 years. 

@ The first drive-in’ eating place in America 
—opened in New Jersey in 1762. 

@ The American flag was officially. unfurled 
for the first time at Washington’s camp 
ground, Middlebrook, Somerset County, June 
1777. 

@ The first iron plow was made in Burling- 
ton, New Jersey in 1797. 





@ The first mail to be sent by rocket—in 
February, 1936, from a village in the Green- 
wood Lake section. 

@ The president of the first Continental Con- 
gress was Elias Boudinot of Elizabeth. 

@ Hadley Field, near New Brunswick, was 
the first airport landing point for mail. 

@ The first copper and iron in the United 
States. 

@ The first intercollegiate football game in 
the country was played between Rutgers and 
Princeton, November 13, 1869 with 25 men 
on each side. Rutgers won, 6-4. 

@ The first game of baseball in the United 
States was played on the Elysian Fields, 
Hoboken, in June 1846 between the Knicker- 
bocker Club and the New York Baseball 
Club—grandaddy of the Giants. 

@ The first charter in the U.S. for a rail- 
road was granted by the New Jersey Legis- 
lature in 1815 for the operation of a line 
from Trenton to New Brunswick. 

@ The first patent leather in the United 
States was made by Seth Boyden in Newark 
in 1819. 








business education association. By 
extending membership to students 
attending teacher-training institu- 
tions, the future teacher is oriented. 

Many guidance workers, adminis- 
trators, and elementary teachers in 
the state now have a business edu- 
cation background. Representation 
in these areas which have been tra- 
ditionally dominated by those with 
academic preparation only is a good 
trend. 

Since 1930 the City of Newark 
has been gradually developing work 
in the field of office machines. To 
date, nine classrooms have been pro- 
vided with the various types of office 
machines widely used in this area 
so that students have adequate train- 
ing for the equipment that they will 
be expected to use upon graduation. 
This work, from the very beginning, 
has been developed through use of 
the rotation plan of instruction—a 
method designed to give a funda- 
mental knowledge of equipment so 
that upon entering positions no fur- 
ther instruction is required. 

The acquirement of vocational 
skill is a matter of the degree to 
which it is required in the particular 


office in which the equipment is 
used. The expenditure of funds for 
this equipment has been fully justi- 
fied. In this day and age it is im- 
perative that high schools provide 
the instruction necessary to meet 
the needs of the business community. 

During the past four years the 
stenograph has been introduced into 
six of our seven day high schools. 
The gradual installation has been 
approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Approximately 30 teachers 
have been trained to teach the 
subject. 

Students of the Stenograph_ be- 
come proficient in taking dictation 
at rates of from 100 to 160 words 
per minute. Stenographic notes are 
automatically printed and therefore 
are not subject to the penmanship 
required in taking symbolic short- 
hand _ notes. 

The business education program 
in New Jersey has much ahead. We 
will continue to mold our offerings 
to current needs and look forward 
to the time when all of our pro- 
grams will adequately meet the 
varied demands of commerce in our 
state. 


DE students discuss their job experienc 


Distributive 
Education 


Distributive education in New 
Jersey, since its beginning, has 
served real purposes for its students. 
One of the major reasons why the 
DE program can be classified as vital 
is because the great majority of our 
high school graduates don’t go on 
to college. And even those who do 
find their initial work experience in 
distributive occupations of lifetime 
value. 

The realistic approach of distribu- 
tive education gives the young peo: 
ple of New Jersey an opportunity 
to bridge the gap between formal 
education and business. 

Financial rewards from work ex- 
perience plans have helped numer 
ous boys and girls in New Jersey to 
complete their secondary _ school 
education. 

On the other hand, DE benefits 
our consumers by providing them 
with well trained salespeople as wel 
as Opportunities to buy more wisely. 
Owners of small business, too, profi 
in being able to more adequatel) 
serve and to more profitably operate. 

DE benefits wholesale, _ retail, 
financial and service businesses 
providing personnel training not 
available elsewhere. Courses alt 
offered for management, personnel. 
supervisors, and salespeople. Basic 
advanced and_ specialized training 
are the three parts of our custo! 
built plan. 

Distributive educators in NeW 
Jersey always keep in mind ther 
major objective—to help develop * 
more efficient distribution of goo 
and services under the [ree enter 
prise system. 

Business education classrooms in N. J. 
equipped to meet the state’s varied demands 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


carried on in all of the voca- 
tional schools in New Jersey. Full- 
time counselors are employed in 
every school with some of the larger 
ones engaging the services of part- 
time counselors as well. The pas- 
age of the George-Barden Act in 
1946 stimulated the development of 
organized programs not only in the 
trade and industrial schools but in 
general high schools as well. 

The New Jersey State Plan for 
Vocational Education sets forth con- 
ditions for reimbursing local boards 
of education for occupational infor- 
mation and guidance services. ‘The 
counselors employed by these schools 
are required to meet the certification 
standards outlined in the State Plan 
and approved by the State Board of 
Examiners. The State Plan also pro- 
vides funds as reimbursement for in- 
service and professional improve- 
ment courses for school administra- 
tors and counselors in the secondary 
schools of the state. At the present 
time courses in Principles and Prac- 
tices of Vocational Education and 
in Techniques of Counseling are 
offered at the Rutgers University 
School of Education to general edu- 
cators who are employed as superin- 
tendents, principals, heads of depart- 
ments and counselors in order that 
they may have a better understand- 
ing of vocational education. 


carried GUIDANCE PROGRAMS are 


The guidance program in the vo- 
cational high schools is planned to 
help students select a trade course in 
line with their aptitudes and inter- 
ests; to assist them in adjusting to 
the school and to the trade training; 
to provide them with information 
concerning opportunities and trends 
in various employment fields; to aid 
them in securing a job when they 
graduate or leave school; and to fol- 
low-up progress after employment. 

Local boards of education are en- 
couraged to appoint a_ full-time 
counselor in vocational schools in 
which there is an enrollment of 250 
or more. When the enrollment ex- 
ceeds 400 students it is considered 
advisable to appoint additional full- 
time or part-time counselors. How- 
ever, the local school board must 
determine how many additional 
counselors shall be employed. 

While counselors are presently 
working primarily with students en- 
rolled in the day school programs, 
efforts are being made to provide 
counseling services to young people 
no longer in school. To this end, 
local boards of educations are en- 
couraged to extend guidance services 
to adult groups who participate in 
part-time and evening vocational 
programs and to provide the services 
of vocational counselors for twelve 
months per year for in-school 
groups. 


HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


The general homemaking pro- 
gram, supported by state and local 
lunds, under the supervision of one 
State Supervisor, begins in the 5th 
grade and in many instances involves 
both boys and girls. These programs 
we being encouraged to include all 
the phases of home and family living 
in accordance with the particular 
developmental levels of the pupils. 

One elementary school has inte- 
grated homemaking, industrial arts, 
music and art with each other and 
the general curriculum to promote 
learning and enrich the program. 
Through pupil-teacher planning 
wo 6th grades, studying Latin 
America, learned the names of com- 
non foods from a Spanish speaking 
teacher, then planned, marketed for, 
and served a luncheon to which 
suests were invited. The meal was 
prepared on the stainless steel elec- 
ic stove that is part of a mobile 
‘nt, including storage for utensils, 
“una, silver, and some staple sup- 
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plies. The girls used portable sewing 
machines to make colorful skirts. 
The boys used tools contained in a 
portable crafts cart to transform 
gourds, cheese boxes, and pickle kegs 
into musical instruments. Colors, 
designs and arrangements were in- 
fluenced by the art department. ‘The 
results included a successful assem- 
bly program, increased pupil inter- 
est, and an improved classroom 
climate for more and higher quality 
learning. 

There are also several vocational 
homemaking programs for pupils 
over 14 years of age who are still in 
elementary schools. One of these 
groups recently received an award 
at a State convention for its exhibit 
titled, “A Teen-Age Girls’ World.” 

At the secondary level many high 
schools operate both general and vo- 
cational homemaking programs. The 


The three photos opposite show some of the 
extensive homemaking education facilities 
that are available to NJ girls, boys, women. 


In New Jersey, organized guidance programs 
are carried on in all the vocational schools. 





vocational course’is built on a scope 
and sequence plan possible because 
of the continuity inherent in a major 
course. The general course is based 
on a survey course followed by con- 
centrations in the various areas at 
the various levels. One _ school, 
through cooperation with the health 
education department, makes home- 
making for two periods a week for 
one semester a part of the general 
education of every girl in the school. 


There is a trend in the state to- 
ward an increasing number of 
courses in family living for both boys 
and girls, in addition to the units 
included in the regular homemaking 
course. Curriculum committees and 
parents have assisted in the develop- 
ment of many such courses which in- 
clude outside speakers, field trips, 
panels involving parents, the clergy, 
judges, students, and faculty. One 
such course has grown in five years 
from one group of 20 to six groups 
of 25. 

One high school has opened its 
entire homemaking program to both 
boys and girls with no prerequisites. 
Several have established capsule 
courses for upper class girls who have 
had no previous homemaking edu- 
cation, who anticipate early mar- 
riage, or who are potential school 
leavers. Usually all members of the 
homemaking staff, and some other 
faculty members participate, and nu- 
merous community resources are 
used. 

Training for homemaking is pro- 
vided for all girls, and for boys on 
request, in one vocational school as 
part of the preparation for the dual 
role of homemaker and wage earner. 
This program will soon be expanded 
to include all vocational schools 
training girls, and to provide some 
education in home and family liv- 
ing for boys in vocational schools. 
Practical nursing students are given 
instruction in dietetics as well as in 
general homemaking by the home 
economics department. 


Vocational homemaking and fam- 
ily life education programs function 
in the several comprehensive high 
schools and in some regional high 
schools of which there is an increas- 
ing number in the State. Homemak- 
ing education for boys is being en- 
couraged at all levels in all types 
of schools and is presently provided 
in many. 

The FHA program is developing 
after a relatively slow start. It has 
proved an excellent public relations 
medium and has done much to give 
status to homemaking departments. 
An annual highlight is the overnight 
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meeting at a camp in the New Jersey 
pine woods. 

The many new and renovated de- 
partments include sizable family liv- 
ing rooms. Connected service kitch- 
ens make these rooms available and 
accessible for use by community and 
school groups. An attractive draw 
drape in one such room conceals a 
chalk board. Another combination 
living-dining and supplemental serv- 
ing room conceals efficiently planned 
storage space in a false wall across 
an entire end and in a built-in break- 
front. Several departments also pro- 
vide workshop room and one has 
developed a room specifically for 
home management classes. A num- 
ber of departments are housed in 
separate buildings or adjacent houses 
that have been adapted for such use. 
Teachers, pupils, administrators, ad- 
visory boards, and architects have 
cooperated in planning new and ex- 
panded facilities. 

Parents, board members, students, 
guidance personnel, teachers, and 
alumnae serve as advisory board 
members for a number of homemak- 
ing departments, and the organiza- 
tion of such groups is encouraged. 

Wives and husbands together re- 
habilitate furniture and learn house- 
hold mechanics in an evening class 
titled Mr. and Mrs. Fixit. The first 
class for expectant mothers and 
fathers functioned successfully this 
year. Groups of business girls 
learned to plan and prepare half 
hour dinners, and_ foreign-born 
women asked for instruction in 
American cookery. Paper hanging, 
interior painting, planning and care 
of home grounds and in-the-house 
gardens and plants have been pop- 
ular courses. Grooming, nutrition, 
clothing selection and maintenance 
for career girls was another “first” 
this year. One board of education 
employs a full time coordinator of 
adult family life education who con- 
ducts a school-home relationship 
program by means of leader training 
groups. Fathers are involved in pan- 
els and discussion meetings, which 
are frequently held in homes. 

An additional home economics 
teacher training course was insti- 
tuted at Montclair State Teachers’ 
College last September, and Douglas 
College, Rutgers University, has 
established a graduate program. In- 
service training for vocational home- 
making teachers includes a two-day 
conference each Fall. City super- 
visors meet twice yearly, and a one- 
day institute is held annually for 
all homemaking personnel. 

The home economics section of 
the State Plan for Vocational Edu- 


cation and certification regulations 
have just been revised. Materiak 
and plans are currently being deyel. 
oped for a state-wide survey of the 
homemaking section of vocational 
education. The results of this actiy. 
ity will do much to assist with the 
next item on the agenda; namely, 
the development of a state guide fo, 
homemaking education which wil] 
represent the cooperative efforts of 
the State office, teacher trainin g insti. 
tutions, supervisors, administrators, 
and teachers from the entire state, 


INDUSTRIAL 
“ARTS 


ik NEw JERSEY, industrial arts is an 
integral part of the curriculum of 
the public schools. We feel that, 
since we are living in an industrial 
democracy today, our students a 
future citizens should have the op. 
portunity to develop an understand- 
ing of the materials, processes and 
problems of industry as well as to 
learn basic hand skills. In addition 
to character development and appre. 
ciation of materials, workmanship 
and design are values which come 
out of this phase of education for 
boys and girls. 

The sincere desire of industrial 
arts teachers throughout the state 
to keep abreast of the advances 
made in industry as they influence 
their teaching and to improve their 
teaching techniques is evident in 
their enthusiasm for professional in- 
provement classes conducted as a 
part of our state program. The core 
of these classes is found in several 
of the county and sectional indus- 
trial arts teachers organizations in 
the state. At present, six such in- 
service professional improvement 
classes are being conducted in New 
Jersey in the fields of radio and tele- 
vision, metal enameling, leather 
sculpture, ceramics and general shop 
planning and development. These 
classes are organized at the request 
of the industrial arts teachers and 
competent instructors in the respec 
tive fields are secured by the Voci- 
tional Division of the State Depatt- 
ment of Education. No _ college 
credit is given but a Certificate o 
Recognition from the State Depart: 
ment of Education is presented each 
one who successfully completes the 
course in which he is enrolled. 

A seventh course in curricului 
building in industrial arts is al 
being taught; college credit is offered 
for this course. In-service traimlg 
programs are conducted by the 
Board of Education of Jersey “il! 
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for its industrial arts teachers. This 
year, a shop course in industrial arts 
and courses in ceramics and safety 
practices in the home and shop are 
proving popular and worthwhile to 
those enrolled. 

Of definite value in professional 
improvement are the programs of 
the 11 county or sectional indus- 
trial arts organizations which meet 
at regularly scheduled intervals 
throughout the school year; these 11 
organizations represent 17 of the 21 
counties in the state. Varied meet- 
ings include such programs as the 
visitation of industrial plants fol- 
lowed by a conference and question 
period; talks by specialists in fields 
pertinent to industrial arts; demon- 
strations and discussions of manu- 
factured products by representatives 
of certain industrial plants for the 
purpose of instructing the group on 
new materials and processes in their 
respective fields. 

The ever-growing interest of girls 
in industrial arts courses in the state 
isa healthy indication of the effort 
being made to fulfill the aims of a 
broad industrial arts curriculum for 
all students. In many instances, dif- 
ficulty in scheduling girls in these 
classes is an obstacle. However, this 
has been overcome in some instances 
by the organization of shop clubs 
for girls which meet once a week 
during the school year. Where facil- 
ities are adequate, exchange pro- 
grams for boys in industrial arts and 
girls in home economics are con- 
ducted; since these periods of ex- 
change are comparatively short, only 
the basic elements of the course are 
covered. In general, girls in this 
field show marked interest and com- 
plete projects of good quality and 
design. They are particularly inter- 
ested in courses in plastics, art metal, 
silk screen and linoleum block print- 
ing, woodworking, and home me- 
chanics. 

An increasing population in the 
Garden State is causing an extensive 
building program. During the past 
school year two new schools, which 
house new industrial arts programs, 
were erected. Nine districts erected 
new buildings which house a total 
of 14 shops, many of which are ex- 
pansions of programs now serving 
these districts. Currently under con- 
struction are nine new regional high 
‘chools which are to accommodate 
the needs of the increasing popula- 
lion surrounding large cities. A large 
humber of districts are in the process 
of planning and building new 
hools each of which will accommo- 


date from one to five industrial arts 
shops, 
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Industrial arts programs are rapidly increasing in popularity among New Jersey students. 


The widespread interest of teach- 
ers and students alike in their work 
and the cooperation of the public in 
providing proper facilities for good 
industrial arts programs indicate an 
ever-increasing desire to meet its 
broad aims as a vital and integral 
part of our general education pro- 
gram. 

Although New Jersey has made 
considerable progress in industrial 


arts education, it feels that periodic 
appraisal and evaluation are imper- 
ative to the continuance of a sound 
program. In the light of this philos- 
ophy, a state-wide survey is under 
way to provide authentic and docu- 
mented data to guide the future 
development and expansion of in- 
dustrial arts instruction, teacher 
training, and in-service professional 
improvement. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


‘ 7 OCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL IN NEw 


Jersey had its beginning in 1879. 
Its organization and promotion were 
directly influenced by interested, as- 
sociated industries and labor repre- 
sentatives located in the industrial 
centers of the city. With these begin- 
nings, it was natural to plan that this 
new program of education have a 
positive link with labor and industry. 

This was accomplished through the 
organization of trade advisory com- 
mittees. These trade advisory com- 
mittees are composed of eminently 
qualified and respected representa- 
tives of civic organizations, official 
educational bodies, labor groups, and 
management for each of the indus- 
tries represented in the curricula of 
the school. 

During the past 75 years, the suc- 
cess and new developments in vo- 
cational education throughout the 
State of New Jersey have been due 
primarily to the fine spirit of cooper- 
ation that has existed between the 
schools and representatives from the 
local trades and Industries. Through 
this cooperative effort it has been 
possible to develop programs of vo- 
cational education that are tailored 
to meet the needs of the commu- 
nities in which vocational education 
exists. These committees help to 


maintain a smooth, harmonious and 
positive working relationship for an 
effective program of vocational edu- 
cation. 

The structure and function of the 
advisory committee in the different 
school districts of the state vary and 
perform many different services in 
connection with the vocational school 
Program. Paterson, N. J. has a rather 
unique advisory board organization 
known as the Department of Voca- 
tional Education Board of Trustees. 
The chart on this page describes the 
administrative organization for the 
Paterson plan. 

The Board of Trustees is made up 
of the elected chairman of each of 
the trade advisory committees, the 
Superintendent of Schools and the 
Commissioner in charge of Voca- 
tional Education, with the President 
of the Board of Education exofficio. 
The local Director of Vocational 
Education acts as secretary. 

The individual advisory commit- 
tees meet at the call of the Director 
or whenever there is a problem re- 
quiring immediate action. The De- 
partment of Vocational Education 
Board of ‘Trustees meets once a 
month, at which time the reports and 
recommendations of the various ad- 
visory committees are reviewed in 
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terms of their effects on the total pro- 
gram of vocational education. The 
recommendations of the Board of 
Trustees are forwarded to the Board 
of Education through the Superin- 
tendent’s office in the form of a report 
compiled from the minutes of the 
monthly meeting of the Board of 
Trustees. 


As the name indicates, these com- 
mittees recommend procedures to the 
Board of Education, the policy-mak- 
ing board, which recommendations 
when approved by that body, have 
legal standing. Through this unique 
type of organization, it has been 
found possible to maintain a sound 
program of vocational education to 
foster a closer cooperation between 
industry, labor, the community, and 
the school, for the development of 
an educational program which more 
adequately meets the vocational needs 
of the community. 


Support and services derived by 
the local Department of Vocational 
Education through trade advisory 
committees are: 


@ The Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation has direct communication with the 
latest developments and __ technological 
changes taking place within the particular 
trade areas which assists in keeping Vo. 
cational education in harmony with the new 


processes and economic trends of the repre- 
sentative trades. 


@ The advisory committee functions as a 
group of expert consultants through which 
the Director can make authoritative recom- 
mendations to the Board of Education for 
the introduction or improvement of a vo- 
cational program. 


@ Advice concerning the variety, quality, 
and source of equipment and supplies re- 
quired for a particular trade training are 
readily available from advisory committees. 
Labor and management have underwritten 
supplies and equipment amounting to ap- 
proximately $5,000.00 per year, which in- 
dicates their sincere interest in Vocational 
Education. 


@ Promotion of Vocational Education and 
evaluation of a curriclum to maintain high 
standards of instruction are contributions 
that advisory committees can make. 

It is important to know that ad- 
visory committees have no adminis- 
trative or legislative authority and 
have not been created to usurp the 
prerogatives of Boards of Education 
and administrative staffs. The great- 
est value that comes from this repre- 
sentative type of committees is the 
opportunity for labor and manage- 
ment to sit down in mutual cooper- 
ation to support and insure a well- 
rounded educational program for the 
blue-collar workers. 





Administrative Chart 
Describing the Function of the 
Department of Vocational Education Board of Trustees 
and Trade Advisory Committees 
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fgets TRAINING IS AN activity 
of major importance in the 
total program of trade and industrial 
education in New Jersey. Approxi. 
mately 4000 apprentices are ep. 
ployed in establishments approved 
by the State Department of Educa. 
tion and 96.2 per cent of these ap- 
prentices are receiving appropriate 
related instruction in organized 
classes or in approved home study 
courses. Apprentices are employed 
in more than 80 different trades, 

More than one-half of the appren. 

tices are working in the building 

trades. | 

During the war years, the State 
Department of Education was desig. 
nated by the Governor of New Jersey 
as the official agency for the approval 
of establishments for apprentice 
training and other on-the-jol train. 
ing for veterans. Subsequently, the 
State Plan for Vocational Education 
was amended to extend these ap. 
proval activities to establishments 
employing non-veterans as well a 
veterans. Apprentice coordinators 
were employed to cover all sections 
of the state, with the dual responsi- 
bility of approving establishments 
and assisting in the organization ol 
related instruction classes. Two 
years ago, legislation was passed in 
New Jersey authorizing the forma. 
tion of a State Apprenticeship Coun. 
cil in the Labor Department, but 
this Council has not vet been 
activated. 

The vocational schools located in 
eight of the 21 counties in Nev 
Jersey have contributed immeasui 
ably to the successful operation o! 
the State-wide program of appren- 
tice training. More than four-filth 
of all apprentices in the state are 
employed in these eight counties. 
On the basis of studies made over @ 
period of years, it appears that 4 
strong vocational school program }s 
a prerequisite to a strong program ol 
apprentice training. 
The immediate goals for apprentice 
training in New Jersey are three: 
fold: 

1. Promotion—encouraging the et 
ployment of a greater number 0! 
apprentices. 
Instruction—improving the qual: 
ity of instructional materials and 
providing related instruction !0! 
every employed apprentice. 
Cooperation — assisting advisor) 
committees and other groups © 
work ardently for the constam 
improvement of apprentice trail: 
ing on the job and in related in- 
struction classes. 
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Middlesex County 
Curriculum Laboratory 


The Middlesex County Vocational and Tech- 
nical High Schools, with the leadership of Di- 
rector Dr. Albert E. Jochen, established a 
curriculum laboratory in March, 1952, in order to 
provide for instructional materials that meet 
specific needs of the system. 

The reasons behind the move are clear. It was 
found that certain trade areas are not covered, 
or, at best, not adequately covered, by com- 
mercial texts; it was necessary to adjust the dif- 
ficulty levels of instructional materials in almost 
all areas; there was a need for better organi- 
zation and the implementation of instructional 
materials; and it was important to develop courses 
on the basis of job analysis. 

Probably the most valuable result is the over- 
all improvement of instruction that results from 
the application of these materials in related and 
academic classes. 

At staff meetings areas of instruction that can 
be most profitably improved through the develop- 
ment of “tailor-made” materials are agreed upon. 
Capable teachers are employed to prepare the 
material in the Curriculum Laboratory during the 
month of July. 

It is the responsibility of the Curriculum Co- 
ordinator to advise, help, edit, and produce the 
materials for classroom use. 

Because the curriculum laboratory enables 
teachers to express a creative urge, many pro- 
duce instructional sheets on their own time. They 
know the material will be made available to their 
students. Several have also found that the Cur- 
riculum Laboratory offers a gcteway to com- 
mercial publishing opportunities. 


Committee 
On Coordination 


A Committee on Coordination was established 
upon the recommendation of a committee of 
local superintendents and by the authority of 
the Essex County Vocational Board of Educa- 
tion in 1940. It was developed from the study 
of the Essex County Vocational Schools by the 
National Occupations Conference late in the 
year 1938. The committee of local superintend- 
ents, after a careful evaluation of this report, 
recommended the establishment of a coordinat- 
ing committee, representing the school districts 
and the county schools with the county super- 
intendent of schools as head of the committee. 


The current Committee on Coordination in- 
cludes Joseph M. Fair, Principal, Essex County 
Vocational and Technical High School, Irving- 
ton; Dr. Carrie Losi, Director of Guidance in 
Secondary Schools, Newark Board of Education; 
Henry A. McCracken, Principal, East Side High 
School, Newark; Mrs. J. F. Patterson, Essex 
County Council, PTA; J. Harvey Shue, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Livingston; William R. Smith, 
Principal, Abington Avenue School, Newark; 
Kenneth D. Sohmer, Counselor, Millburn High 
School; Vincent P. Thompson, Principal, Cald- 
well High School; Donald B. Timmons, Principal, 
Hillside Junior High School, Montclair; George 
W. Morgenroth, Director, Essex County Voca- 
tional and Technical High Schools; and Dr. 
William S. Twichell, Essex County Superintendent 
of Schools. 

The Director of the Essex County Vocational 
and Technical High Schools and the County 
Superintendent of Schools are permanent mem- 
bers. The latter and the Secretary for Coordina- 
tion are appointed. The terms of the other 
members are for three years and are scheduled 
'0 provide continuous policy combined with 
frequent change of viewpoint. 
_The Committee devotes itself to the promo- 
tion of a progressively better understanding of 
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better relationships between the County Schools 
and the local districts, and to an understand- 
ing of the developments in the county which 
may affect the thinking and planning for the 
schools in Essex County. Presently, the Com- 
mittee is investigating the comprehensive high 
school and it has recently revised the rules 
and regulations for the admission and transfer 
of pupils. 


These rules constitute policies and practices 
which have been the result of a cordial working 
relationship between the County Schools and 
the local districts. The Secretary for Coordina- 
tion Dr. Frank B. Stover (now Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education) expressed the attitude 
of the Committee in a statement made at the 
time of the revision: “It is the considered judg- 
ment of the Committee that the spirit of coop- 
eration which has been evident for a period 
of years transcends in importance any detailed 
set of regulations. It is our hope that the rules 
will continue to exist merely as a clarification 
of conditions under which our pupils may find 
the program best suited to their individual 
needs.” 


* * * 


Lack of space did not permit full 
coverage of New Jersey’s far-reach- 
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ing program of vocational and prac- 
tical arts education. In_ particular 
there are many facets of the trade 
and industrial program that are not 
covered here. Illustrations have 
been kept at a minimum in order to 
provide as much lineage as possible 
for the written story. 

Because New Jersey is AVA’s 
1955 Convention state, the JOURNAL 
will have opportunity in subsequent 
issues to present for the information 
of JOURNAL readers “more about 
New Jersey.” We will make every 
effort to acquaint you in advance 
with the vocational program and the 
special characteristics of your con- 
vention state so that you may deter- 
mine in advance the sights you want 
to see and the programs you would 
like to visit. 

The Journal Salutes New Jersey! 
And, we'll see you in Atlantic City, 
December 5-9! 


PRACTICAL NURSING CLASS 
S& ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
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Changing 


Times 


Draft 
New 


Horizons 





Presented here are excerpts from 
the address of Dr. McPhee to the 
State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion at the 1954 AVA Convention. 
Dr. McPhee is a Past President of the 
AVA (‘48) and the former Calif. State 
Director of Vocational Education. 











HE TWO MOST IMPORTANT respon- 

sibilities of those who admin- 
ister state programs of vocational 
education are to hold the ground 
that has been won in 37 years of 
battle, and to make the program so 
dynamic and vigorous that it will 
merit public support so great that 
neither political opportunists nor 
academic theorists can place it in 
jeopardy. 

The battle is to preserve and ex- 
tend benefits of vocational educa- 
tion to more youth, nationally and 
internationally. 


Many of our younger leaders are 
unaware of the battle it took to win 
the present toe hold—and toe hold 
is all that it really is. We still have 
those outside of vocational education 
on state and local levels who wish 
to submerge and dilute vocational 
education. 





By Julian A. McPhee 
President, California 
State Polytechnic College 
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To hold the ground gained and to 
project strong programs, we must 
achieve continuity in vocational edu- 
cation leadership. If you look at 
the roster of state directors of voca- 
tional education, you will be amazed 
at how few have held those positions 
longer than five or ten years. 


It is difficult to maintain essential 
continuity with the high rate of 
turnover in administrative and su- 
pervisory personnel which we have 
experienced in the past decade. 
The profound economic and social 
changes, nationally and internation- 
ally, also make continuity difficult. 


The National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education, 
the AVA, and the U. S. Office of 
Education must do everything pos- 
sible to maintain strong continuity 
within their own groups. 


We must cling tenaciously to the 
basic concepts and principles of our 
program in vocational education, 
namely: its philosophy, its objec- 
tives, its identity, and its standards. 


PHILOSOPHY. We must believe 
in the integrity and worth of each in- 
dividual, in the dignity of work, and 
in the importance of the total edu- 
cative process of the individual. 
Vocational education is a compre- 
hensive, integral part of the whole 
program of education. Real voca- 
tional education not only prepares 
an individual for successful employ- 
ment through development of com- 
petencies to perform a job, but de- 
velops character, good citizenship, 
and an ability to get along with 
and lead other people. 


OBJECTIVES. The objective of 
vocational education is to produce 
a competent worker and a citizen 
who is economically, socially, emo- 
tionally, and physically adjusted. 


IDENTITY. We must constantly 
maintain the identity of vocational 
education, so that it will not be 
diluted and absorbed into general 
education. It must keep its identity 
to gain loyal and vigorous support. 
We must cooperate with all educa- 
tion, but we must maintain our in- 
dividuality in fields of instruction 
and in teaching methods. It is a 
MUST for self-preservation. 


STANDARDS. We must continue 
to hold to sound educational prin- 
ciples and practices in enrolling, in- 
structing and placing of students. 
It is so easy to regress to poor instruc- 
tional methods just because it is 
easy to keep students busy in voca- 
tional classes. We must hold the line 


on not accepting more than oy 
share of inferior students. 

If we have a sound philosophy 
worthy objectives, keep our identity, 
and hold to high standards, we sha] 
continue to gain respect and support, 
Without periodic study and reflec. 
tion on these basic principles, ve 
shall limit our vocational education 
horizons. 

We cannot hope to keep thie reaj 
“horizon” for vocational education 
in view unless we are well aware 
of the significance to education of 
the rapid social and _ economic 
changes. 

Probably the most important shift 
is the change in the past half-century 
from a rural, agricultural society to 
an urban, industrial society. While 
the total population of the United 
States doubled during the 1900-1950 
period, the farm population has de. 
clined one-third. Most of our popv- 
lation is in industrial and service 
employment. 


Industry has shifted from small 
shop and small community to the 
large factory and city. Specialization 
has meant that in many fields train- 
ing can be readily and quickly out- 
lined on the job. Many corporations 
have their own training programs. 
Employers increasingly demand 
broader, better educated and mature 
graduates. 


How have these economic changes 
affected our educational pattern? 
Most evident is the fact that more 
children are in schools and are stay- 
ing in schools longer. Most youth 
graduate from high school and, for 
the nation, 30 per cent of our col- 
lege age group are in college as com- 
pared to 4 per cent in 1900. In 
California, for example, from 40 to 
50 per cent of our high school grad- 
uates go on for post high school 
education. Regardless of higher col- 
lege entrance requirements, we are 
going to continue to increase the 
numbers of college students. 

We must gear our future educa- 
tional programs to the atomic age 
and the rapid development of in- 
dustry; to the mechanization of agri- 
culture and its trend toward fewer 
farmers and more food and fiber 
requirements; to our international 
problems that have increased because 
of the speed of modern transporta- 
tion and communications. 

What must vocational education 
do to keep up with the parade? 

The first thing we must do to keep 
abreast of the times is to re-evaluate 
our program. In making such a Ie 
evaluation we must keep in mind: 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Youth Organizations 


in Business Education 


An opportunity for personal, vocational, 


and citizenship training that contributes 


to enrichment of the total program 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLE ONCE 
A described Paul Hoffman, former 
ECA Administrator and Chairman 
of the Board of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, as a businessman-statesman 
“whose career reflects enlightened 
self interest.” As a young automo- 
bile salesman, Hoffman pushed a 
highway safety program not only to 
save lives but admittedly to sell more 
cars. As administrator of the Mar- 
shall Plan in Europe, Hoffman’s 
primary interest was not internation- 
al philanthropy (although it was a 
most humane service) but, instead, 
the halting of the spread of commu- 
nism. 

Business education supervisors can 
well take a lesson from Paul Hoff- 
man. Here is a man who sees clearly 
the goal ahead and who works to- 
ward that goal in a maaner that not 
only brings dividends to his company 


Club work for the business trainee can be 


helpful to the community, the employer, 
the program, and the future of the student. 
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or country, but at the same time ren- 
ders a great humanitarian service. 

A youth organization in business 
education offers such an opportunity 
to business educators. It provides ex- 
cellent personal, vocational, and 
citizenship training for business 
students and, at the same time, helps 
to improve and promote the total 
program of business education. 


Good Public Relations 


Good public relations is depend- 
ent upon having a good product to 
publicize and letting the people 
know about it. A good youth organ- 
ization not only helps to improve the 
quality of education for business 
students, but also through school and 
community contacts it lets people 
know about them and what they can 
do. Contacts with the businessmen 
and businesswomen in the commu- 
nity have a two-way effect. Boys and 
girls, as well as teachers, learn what 
qualities businessmen need and want 
in their employees. Employers come 
to know the business students and 
teachers by engaging in cooperative 
undertakings. Through community 
service activities, youth clubs assist 
with Red Cross and March of Dimes 
drives, X-Ray Clinics, and the like. 
In connection with these activities 
they prepare mailing materials, spon- 
sor schemes for raising money, collect 
funds, and decorate floats for pa- 
rades in their communities. 

Many clubs have a newsletter pub- 
lished periodically. Through wide 


By L. Marguerite Crumley 
Assistant State Supervisor of 
Business Education, State 
Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


distribution of this publication fel- 
low students, parents, educators, bus- 
inessmen, legislators and others are 
kept informed of the activities of the 
group. Many people learn about 
business education for the first time 
in this way. 

Youth clubs sponsor programs in- 
cluding business people. These pro- 
grams may include panel discussions, 
spelling bees, or employer-employee 
banquets. Business people may be 
asked to help evaluate work. 
Through judging contests business- 
men and women become aware of 
what business students can and are 
doing. Youth clubs make commu- 
nity surveys, job opportunity sur- 
veys, office machine surveys, and fol- 
lowup studies of business graduates. 
Through these and other activities 
businessmen and women become in- 
terested in assisting youth groups. 
Service, education, and progress combine 


in the three-fold theme of the Future 
Business Leaders of America organization. 





Many adult business clubs or in- 
dividual business people co-sponsor 
youth organizations. This sponsor- 
ship is an advantage to both groups. 
The students assist the adult organ- 
ization in carrying out its activities 
whenever appropriate and possible. 
The adult groups help the youth 
groups by appearing on programs, 
by giving awards to outstanding 
members, by giving members oppor- 
tunities to make money for the club, 
and by grants for convention dele- 
gates. Businessmen and women are 
always on the lookout for potential 
employees. Through cooperation 
with a student group they come to 
know and can assist their future 
workers. Business education student 
clubs offer many fine opportunities 
for bringing businessmen and 
women and business students and 
teachers together. The development 
of a cooperative working relation- 
ship between these three groups can- 
not help but result in a better pro- 
gram for business education. 


One of the greatest needs of busi- 
ness education today is the develop- 
ment of a constructive program of 
public relations. Admiral Robert B. 
Carney, Chief of Naval Operations, 
says, 

“Public relations in its broader 
sense is the insurance of public 
knowledge of the objectives of our 
service and the methods of carrying 
out those objectives.” 


This definition is certainly appro- 
priate to business education, and a 
youth club in business education by 
its very nature as well as through its 
activities has much to contribute to 
such a program. 


Good School Relationships 


Youth organizations in business 
education have much to offer the 
school community. Business students 
need recognition as an_ effective 
group in the school. Boys and girls 
in the business curriculum want an 
opportunity to show their fellow 
classmates what they can do. Busi- 
ness club members offer their serv- 
ices to the faculty, school adminis- 
trators, and other school clubs. They 
duplicate the school newspapers, 
typewrite for teachers, work in the 
principal’s office, prepare form let- 
ters for mailing for the superintend- 
ent, sponsor floats in homecoming 
parades, and sell refreshments at 
athletic events. They conduct school 
savings programs, take charge of 
charitable drives, and assist other 
groups. 


Business club members join with 
members of other vocational clubs in 
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educational and_ social activities. 
Career days and American Educa- 
tion Week activities find these 
groups working together to plan and 
carry through their joint activities. 

School administrators are pleased 
with the fine school relations that 
often result from a good youth club. 
The business club has an unique 
service to offer and business students 
shoulder their share of the respon- 
sibility for the development of a 
good school community. In _ the 
process, the total school program as 
well as that of business education is 
enriched. 


Good Understanding of Business 


Youth organizations sponsor many 
practical business activities. They 
operate the school book store and 
school savings banks. They may es- 
tablish and operate a small profit- 
making business. They visit offices, 
view educational business films, and 
participate in office and sales work. 
Improved teaching and learning is 
accomplished when projects are car- 
ried out in an acceptable business 
manner. Practical application out- 
side the classroom of skills learned 
in the classroom motivates better 
teaching and learning. 


Good Teacher Education 


Teacher education institutions 
profit from a close connection with 
a youth organization. If regional or 
state student club meetings are held 
at colleges, teacher-educators and 
prospective teachers have a close 
working relationship with high 
school students. These contacts help 
college education teachers to stay 
abreast of the needs, abilities, and 
attitudes of high school pupils. Col- 
lege business clubs can have an active 
part in the youth organization. They 
can have as one of their objectives 
the promotion of high school clubs, 
and they can also take charge of ar- 
rangements for regional meetings. 
Through these activities and associa- 
tions with high school students, they 
are developing good teaching meth- 
ods under ideal conditions. 





STATE SUPERVISION OFFERS 
YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


Impetus 

Feasibility 
Information Services 
Balanced Programs 
Personnel 


Motivation 











A close connection with a college 
acquaints a large group of busines 
students with higher education and 
encourages many of them to cop. 
tinue their work beyond the second. 
ary school level. It also serves as q 
good means of recruiting future bus. 
iness teachers. 

Sponsors of youth clubs usually 
are a professionally-minded group of 
teachers. In accepting the challenge 
of the youth organization they are 
almost inevitably led to improve. 
ment in service. Contacts with the 
business community and with other 
teacher-sponsors leads them to study 
their own school situations and the 
result is that efforts toward improve. 
ment are made. 


Future Business 
Leaders of America 


The youth organization in busi 
ness education that comes to mind 
first is the Future Business Leaders 
of America. This organization mote 
than adequately fulfills the needs for 
a youth club in business education. 
It offers local chapters state and na- 
tional affiliation. It presents a well 
organized, closely knit group to the 
business community and _ to school 
administrators. The benefits derived 
from state and national affiliation 
are the same as those on a local level, 
only they are wider in scope. 


State Supervision 
and the Youth Club 


State supervision has much to offer 
a youth organization. It provides 
impetus to the establishment of these 
clubs by giving the weight of the 
State Department of Education be- 
hind such a movement. It makes re- 
gional and state organization more 
feasible. It acts as a clearing house 
and as an information center to all 
local chapters. It encourages the 
development of a well-balanced pro- 
gram of activities. It provides the 
personnel needed to head up the 
club movement. It makes possible 
the motivation to improve and ex: 
cel in group activities. 

A youth organization in busines 
education is a boon to and a respol 
sibility of state supervision. It sup: 
ports and improves the program 0! 
business education through gool 
school and community relations, 
teacher education, and pupil educa: 
tion. It is the responsibility of the 
supervisor to make possible this 
means of improving business educt- 
tion by providing the machinery and 
climate in which it can best operate. 
It is enlightened self interest. 
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WENTY-NINE YEARS OF teaching 
T in general metals has convinced 
me that what I do on Monday morn- 
ing is directly dependent upon a 
frame of reference established on 
Friday. This frame of reference is 
established by a basic philosophy 
and elements common to the specific 
teaching situation. A brief inter- 
pretation of the teaching situation 
is presented to provide a basis for 
understanding the teaching _ pro- 
cedure. 

The daily school class load con- 
sists of six one-hour classes with 16 
to 24 students per period. Two of 
the periods are identified as ‘‘ad- 
vanced” classes. These, however, 
contain a number of “beginning” 
students. Also, the “beginning” 
classes contain a similar proportion 
of “advanced” students. Each period 
of instruction may be directed to- 
ward all four high school grade 
levels, and definitely for two- to 
three-year levels of metal shop expe- 
rience. A local school policy requires 
one year of industrial art work, or its 
equivalent, for all boys. Oregon has 
an 18-year-old compulsory school 
law. Test results indicate grade 
levels of school-learning extending 
‘rom the sixth to the fifteenth year. 

Why is this information given? 
Because it is important as a_ basis 
for planning a project. If I am to 
teach the students, I must provide 
for all of them. 

The physical plant is definitely a 
general metal shop. Facilities for 
unit activity are available for both 
bench and sheet metal work. Other 
activities, such as welding, machin- 
ing, casting, forging, and spinning 
offer opportunities for only one to 
three students per period. 

Getting the students off to a good 
start requires class instruction in so 
far as possible. Leading students are 
identified in this phase of the pro- 
gram. Later, work in the limited- 
facility areas will be started with the 
leading students. They in turn will 
provide more efficient learning by 
assisting in instruction follow-up for 
the remainder of the class. 

The project presented in this 
article is used to get the “beginning” 
students started. Before Monday 
morning, I will have decided what 
type or classification of articles will 
meet suitable objectives, and provide 
a teachable situation. The class is 
“sold” on this decision, or arrives at 
the same conclusion as presented in 
the following paragraphs. 

Advanced students are familiar 
with metal shop procedures and so 
are able to start with a minimum of 
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direct assistance. They are simply a 
required assignment, a conical sheet- 
metal problem for the first, and a 
transition sheet-metal problem for 
the second year of “advanced” work. 
Text books and assignment sheets 
are issued. Preliminary work on 
these provide opportunity to get the 
“beginning” students started. 
“Beginning” students are shown 
the shop facilities, materials and 
supplies, and printed instructional 
aids. Student and teacher agreement 
is achieved on three points. First, 
the students will need quite a bit of 
assistance in getting started in a new 
experience area, and should all be 
doing the same type of work. Sec- 
ond, adequate working stations are 


provided for only two types of work 
—bench and sheet metal. Third, a 
maximum of individual learning, 
working independently of the in- 
structor, must be achieved, if the 
students are to progress successfully 
as they proceed with work experi- 
ence in the areas of limited facilities. 


“What to make” is the “meat” for 
the second day. Photographs and 
actual articles made by former stu- 
dents are shown. Students are 
issued copies of “Units in Bench- 
Metal Work” by Robert E. Smith. 
The project suggestions in the book 
are observed. The dialogue that fol- 
lows is suggestive of the procedure 
customarily used. 


Teaching General Metals 


—when Monday morning comes 


Fig. 1: Beginning students in general metals 
can successfully make scroll work into such 
decorative items as those illustrated here. 


Fourth in the IAPPC’s JOURNAL series— 
when Monday morning comes—this in- 
structional unit has been prepared by 
R. D. Goff, Corvallis, Ore., industrial 
arts teacher, at the request of George 
B. Cox, Head, Industrial Education De- 
partment, Corvallis State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. Dr. Cox cites Mr. Goff for 
his very “natural” methods in dealing 
with and teaching high school students. 








Teacher: “Could some of the articles you 
have seen be used in your home?” 

Student A: “My mother has plants in the 
house. Maybe she would like a plant 
holder.” 

Student B: “I would like to have one of 
those wall lamps in my room.” 


Student C: “What about those copper 
trays I saw in the industrial arts fair last 
spring? I would like to make one of those.” 


Teacher: “Many students like to make 
trays. Look in your books on page 13. Some 
of the tools you see on that page are used 
in making all articles. In this book, (show 
“Units in Etching, Tooling, Raising, and 
Spinning”) by Smith no information is 
given on how to use those tools. Mr. Smith, 
the author, must have meant for us to use 
the “Units in Bench Work” first. Next 
semester we will use a sheet-metal book and 
the art-metal book also. Then we can make 
trays and a lot of other sheet-metal articles.” 

Student D: “I have seen dish holders in 
the stores. I think I would like to make 
one of those. My mom makes these ham- 
burger “goo-losh” dishes that are awfully 
good.” 

Student E: “I don’t care about these 
things. My dad is taking me deer hunting 
next month and I want to make a hunting 
knife like the one I saw in the industrial 
arts fair.” 

Teacher: “Are there others who would 
like to make a hunting knife? (A few show 
an interest.) Making a good hunting knife 
is a pretty hard job. You must shape it 
by hammering while hot. This must be 
done just the right way or you will ruin the 
steel. You have to give it a special heat 
treatment, and do a lot of careful grinding 
and polishing. Do you think we could all 


make knives? 

Student F: “I see only two grinders. We 
could not all work at the same time.” 

Student E: “We don’t all have to make 
knives. I don’t see why those who want to 
can’t make a knife.” 

Teacher: “Bill (an advanced student who 
has had some experience in tool making), 
some of these boys want to make a knife. 
As you see it, would you advise them to 
work on a knife for their first project?” 

Bill: “Making a knife is a lot of fun, but 
hard. If the knife isn’t a good one, you 
won't like it. I think they will be able to 
make a better knife if they make some 
chisels and punches first.” 

Teacher: “You fellows are all going to 
need help in making your first articles. It 
will be impossible to give you the help you 
need if we try to make more than one type 
of project. I have helped a lot of boys make 
knives during the latter part of the year.” 


A Senior: “I have a car. One fender is 
split. I want to weld it so I can paint it, 
but guess I will have to wait too, because 
we have only one welder.” 


Teacher: “Catching a ten-inch trout 
makes you feel good because you know you 
have done a good job. I want every one of 
you to be proud of what you make. Some 
of my time must be spent helping the 
advanced students. Let’s see if we can find 
something you would be able to use, and 
like to make, that will be similar to the 
wall lamp in the text. Let’s look at the 
lamp. What shape metal is used in making 
it?” (Figure 2) 

A study of the lamp leads to iden- 
tifying specifications for the first job, 
such as: made of strap iron, may use 
some sheet metal, shaped by bend- 
ing, cut with cold chisel, fastened 


Fig. 2: Careful inspection of a wall lamp 
should precede construction. This is a 
popular item for useful student projects. 


together with rivets, finished by 
painting. 

Before the period ends, students 
sign for their text books, and are 
urged to choose the article they want 
to make—keeping in mind the re- 
quirements as determined in the 
class discussion. Suggestions are 
given relative to where they may 
get ideas—text book, project books, 
magazines in the shop and at home, 
hardware and gift stores. They are 


. told they can have a few days to 


make their choice. 

The next day is started with a 
“feeler” on project choice. Probably 
some will indicate satisfactory 
choices. These are approved. This 
is followed by directing attention to 
the use of scrolls on the suggested 
articles. 

Teacher: “Look at the wall lamp, the pot 
holder, (several others). What is done to 
the ends of the metal to make them inter- 
esting instead of just stopping with a flat 
end?” 

Student A: “The ends are curled or rolled 


u 


Teacher: “That shape is used a lot in 
ornamental iron work. It is called a scroll. 
(Write it on the chalkboard.) Care must 
be used in designing a project because one 
can use too many decorations. Let’s study 


one scroll. (Draw one on chalkboard.) 
What shape is it?”’ 

Student B: “It is round.” 

Student C: “It is curled up.” 

Teacher: “Have you ever seen a snail 
with a shell on its back? The shell is a 
very good natural scroll. We must know 
how the scroll is shaped if we are going to 
bend one. I will now help you to see how 
to draw a scroll.” (A scroll is drawn on the 
chalkboard, and a horziontal line is drawn 
through the center. “Where is the line?” 

Student A: “In the center.” 

Teacher: (Additional lines are drawn to 
show relative proportions.) “Where did I 
start the scroll?” 

Student B: “On next to top line.” 

Teacher: “How did I draw the line form- 
ing the scroll?” 

Student C: “With short lines or 
And, then you drew it in heavy.” 


dots. 


Teacher: “Could you use the lines op 
your notebook paper as guides when learp. 
ing to draw scrolls?” 

Student D: “Will we have to make our 
own drawings?” 

Teacher: “Yes. Doing this will help yoy 
get the shape in your head. Your first 
definite assignment is to draw six satisfac. 
tory scrolls. You may make different sizes, 
As soon as you have drawn six satisfactory 
scrolls, you will be ready to make one with 
a piece of iron. Let’s try and have them 
drawn by tomorrow. Unit number 20 in 
your text will help you. If any of you have 
six good scroll drawings by tomorrow, | 
will show you how to make one witli steel, 
Then those who have the satisfactory draw. 
ings may start right to work making one. 
Keep looking for the article you wish to 
make. Work on your drawing assignment 
now.” 


Have we forgotten the five or six 
“advanced” students? No. While 
the beginning” students are working 
on the scroll drawings, I will give 
the needed assistance for under. 
standing how to develop the layout 
for a funnel, etc. , 


Next Day 


Teacher: “Some of you have been busy. 
I have seen some very good scrolls. What 
about working on your shop problems out- 
side of class? Work out of class helps you 
in other classes. It helps here also. Work- 
ing outside of class on drawings, and study- 
ing, will give you more time to work with 
the tools in the shop. As promised yester- 
day, I will now show you how to make a 
scroll. This is a piece of 14” by 14” hand 
iron. (Show.) I will now show you how 
to bend a scroll. Let’s move over to the 
forge. (Class moves.) Can you all see the 
anvil? Let’s have the “short legs” in front, 
and the “long legs” behind. No, don't 
squat down because you would be more 
likely to get your eyes hurt. Sometimes 
pieces of steel chip off the anvil due to 
improper use of the hammer. ( Brief, but 
specific, safety explanation. Reference is 
also made to the unit on safety in the text. 
No big “fuss” is made about safety at any 
time, because I do not want the studenis 
to be afraid—just respectful. As each phase 
of work is introduced, the safe way to do 
it is explained and emphasized.) In mak- 
ing the scroll, what should we do first?” 
Student A: “Make the end fiat.” 
Student B: “Spread the end out.” 
Teacher: “A better word is “flare.” This 
can be done while the steel is cold, but that 
would make the metal hard. The hard 
metal would not bend evenly. Our fist 
step then should be heating the metal.” 
(Metal is placed in the gas forge.) 
Student C: “How will you hold the hot 
metal? Won’t it burn your hand?” 
Teacher: “This piece is long enough to 
hold by hand if you hold the end that 1s 
not hot. Heat does not travel very fast 
through steel. Sometimes it is necessary 10 
use a tool for holding hot metal. Tongs 
(show) are used for this. It is easier 0 
hold the metal in your hand if it is not 
too hot. Where will I place the metal on 
the anvil?” 
Student D: “On top.” ads 
Teacher: “Yes, but in what position 
With the end in the middle of the top 0 
face, or with the end out even with the 
far edge of the face?” e 
Student E: “Does it make any difference: 
Teacher: “Yes. Hold it out even with the 
far edge for the easiest way, and also the 
safest way.” (Show need by sketch on the 
floor. Also call attention to the danger 0 
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chipping the edge of the hammer face.) 
“For easy forging the steel should look yel- 
low. Notice how the metal is held, and the 
way I hit it to flare the end.” (Hammer 
face forms a wedge with anvil face which 
controls the shape of the flare. Attention 
is also given to the need for holding the 
hand or arm against the leg as an aid in 
keeping the end of the metal even with the 
far edge of the anvil.) 

The demonstration is given. Only 
the beginning of the scroll bend is 
made while the metal is hot. The 
rest of the bending is done with a 
bending fork at a vise. A second 
piece of stock is heated whileSthe 
bending is being finished. Individ- 
ual students work on it under direct 
supervision. Suggestive comments 
are made, and questions answered. 
Those students who have completed 
their scroll drawings are issued stock, 
and the others return to the benches 
to finish their drawings. This pro- 
vides another opportunity to help 
the “advanced” students. 

Figure 1 presents typical results 
for the first project. The following 
indicates the procedure. 

Choice and approval of articles 
to make are used daily to start the 
class. Interest is motivated by plac- 
ing approvals on the chalkboard. 
Work on the scroll exercise serves to 
give assurance to most of the stu- 
dents, while others acquire a feeling 
that merely a suggestion of a scroll 
might be advisable. The following 
dialogue is typical for an opening 
period: 

Bill: “I want to make a bracket for a farm 
sign.” 

Teacher: 
placed?” 

Bill: “On a post beside the drive-way.” 

Teacher: ““How large is the sign?” 

Bill: “Oh, about eighteen inches square, 
I guess.” 

Teacher: “Have you made the sign?” 

Bill: “No.” 

Teacher: “What kind of material will you 
use?” 

Bill: “I don’t know. Dad is going to make 
it. 

Teacher: “What does the class think 
about it? Can Bill design his bracket be- 
fore he knows what size and shape the sign 
will be?” 

Student B: “He could make the bracket, 
and make the sign to fit it.” 

Teacher: “I suggest Bill and his father 
decide what size the sign will be, and what 
material to use. Then draw the sign and 
bracket full size. It must all look like it 
belonged together.” (Show on chalkboard 
that each piece of metal has a functional 
purpose.) “Look at the lamp in your text. 
The parts are needed to hold the socket, 
bulb, and shade. The back plate holds the 
lamp straight on the wall. (A similar ap- 
proach is worked out with the class for de- 
signing another article.) I will expect your 
drawings to show the following: (Write on 
chalkboard.) 1. The purpose—(a) hold a 
light bulb, sign, candle, etc. (b) Show 
these, full size. 2. Show your article full 
size. Let’s have more pictures or simple 
sketches of what you would like to make by 
tomorrow. As soon as I approve your 
choice, you may start making your working 
drawing. I have prepared some assignments 


“Where will the sign be 
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Fig. 3: It is helpful and practical to ask 
leading students to assist in or actually 
perform some class demonstration work. 


to help you learn how to do the work faster 
and better.” (Contract sheet and study 
guide #1 are issued.) 

Two “study guides” are used for 
this project. The first one accents 
the information needed for making 
the bill of material, cutting stock, 
scrolling and bending. The second 
does the same for drilling, riveting, 
and finishing. The following ma- 
terial is taken from the first study 
guide: 


Bench Metal Contract—A, 
Study Guide—1 


Prepare thorough, complete essay 
answers to the following problems 
as required by your contract. Read 
the units through first. Then pre- 
pare the necessary information. 
Date due ‘ 

1. Choose five of the safety rec- 
ommendations which you think are 
really important in our shop. Copy 
them. 

2. How would you make an ac- 
curate layout in our shop for a 
distance of 2-9/932 inches? Our 
smallest scale graduations are 1/16 
inch. 

3. Name two materials other than 
wire that could be used to measure 
the length of stock needed for a 
scroll. 


4. Briefly explain how to start a 
scroll. 


By way of explanation, this study 
guide presents twenty-two problems. 
The number in the left column in- 
dicates the difficulty assigned to the 
problem. 


Students select 1, 2, 3 or 4 parts 
of the contract as extra credit as- 
signments. These are graded accord- 
ing to difficulty. 

Space does not allow showing a 
contract sheet. They provide for 
student choice in shop work as pre- 
scribed by the specification, and a 
choice of information work on four 
levels. 


Teacher: “Each of you, and I, will be 
guided by this sheet. You have the freedom 
to choose the difficulty of your study work 
as well as the article you wi! make. Those 
who do satisfactory work with the “1” and 
“2” contracts will be the first ones to learn 
how to weld, cast, spin, run the lathe, etc. 
These ratings tend to indicate the subject 
grade you should expect for successful 
work on the levels indicated. Think of the 
grades you have been receiving in reading, 
mathematics, and science as you choose the 
requirements you are going to meet. Look 
over the problems on the study guide. Look 
at the four contract offerings for ‘Informa- 
tion Work’. Draw a circle around the set 
you choose, sign your name at the top, and 
turn it in to me tomorrow. You are to turn 
in your ‘Information Work’ for the first 
study guide before receiving your first piece 
of stock for your project.” 

As soon as a student has completed 
his working drawing and bill of 
material, the class considers the 
problem of the procedure plan. 
“What next?” This is developed for 
the lamp through class discussion. 
Frequent reference is made to in- 
struction units in the text. After 
the procedure is developed on the 
chalkboard, we estimate how long 
it will take to do the work. Class 
working periods are used as the unit 
of measure. Duplicated copies, 
which have already been prepared, 
are issued to the students. 

Actual shop work starts as soon 
as a student is ready. Very brief 
individual or small group demon- 
strations are given. Formal, full 
class, demonstrations are given when 
the majority of the students have 
advanced to the point where it is 
needed, but are kept to a minimum. 
Leading students assist in or actually 
do the demonstration work. (Figure 
3.) 

A three-purpose student personnel plan 
is used to promote more efficient learning. 
Groups and their leaders see to it that the 
shop is ready for the next class. The group 
leaders give follow-up instruction. The 
plant promotes cooperative learning — 
wholesome experiences in human relations. 

Students progress individually. The lead- 
ers realize the assistance they give in in- 
struction follow-up frees me to give them 
the help they need. 

In the presentation, you have observed 
no specific scheduling of lessons. This does 
not imply an absence of planning. The 
sequence of lessons is implied in the pro- 
cedure plan. Demonstrations are given in so 
far as possible when learning readiness 
exists. An intergroup learning situation is 
established. Future success for the whole 
program, when work is being done in the 
limited facility areas, is very dependent 
upon student-leader competence and ac- 
ceptance. Leading students proceed with 
the next project as soon as this one is com- 
pleted. 

Evaluation of Project Work 

The “project” to me, means the whole 
area of learning associated with the con- 
structed article. Evaluation is based upon 
student work. Three considerations are 
used: “Work Habits,” “Information Work,” 
and “Shop Work.” These terms parallel 
those presented in the AVA bulletin, “Im- 
proving Instruction in Industrial Arts,” 
1953. 
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. DECA Pres. Jim Jackson (Ohio) 
, wards Banquet, with Mrs. Roy 
other. Right, top: Tom Mosteller 
«the new Vice President, Ned Burk- 
(Ga), and below, outgoing Secre- 
bohert Lee swears in the new Secre- 
petty Quidley (Va.). Left: the awards 
s gathered for a photo after they 
vd their personal medals for the 
is, Trophies peresented at the 
Ws Banquet went to the local clubs. 
photo below shows R. V. Mullen 
sec, Sears Roebuck Foundation, 
second row. 











Photos on these pages are supplied through the courtesy 
of the Darby Printing Co., Washington, D. C. 





Right col., top to bottom: Mrs. Alice 
Pipken, DE State Supv. in Georgia, 
chats with C, Roy Mundel, Dist. Mgr., 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Richmond, 
Va.; John L. Rainey, A & P Tea 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and Thornton 
Marshall, (an ex-DECA member now 
with WSLS-TV, Roanoke, Va.) ; Sue 
Cassidy, DE member, with her 
mother, Mrs. Callie Cassidy, recently 
appointed Wyoming Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and for- 
mer State Supv. of > Va. State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Dr. Dowell Howard with H. D. Shot- 
well, Kansas State Supv. of DE; and 
E. H. Todd, S. S. Kresge Co., De- 
troit, Mich., with E. J. Condon, re- 
cently retired Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Vice President for Public Relations. 





Lucy Crawford, 
B Priscilla Turney 


S. C. State Supv., DE; Linda Mitch- 
Ohio; and Kenneth Sullivan, La. 
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_ This material is drawn from a symposium which was part of the 
/ Home Economics program of the 1954 AVA Convention in San Fran- 
cisco. Because of the interest in the problem among homemaking 
» teachers and their administrators, who have responsibility for plan- 
ning new or remodeled homemaking departments all over the U. S., 
Edna P. Amidon, Chief, Home Economics Education Branch, Office 
; of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
‘and symposium leader, agreed to condense this for the Journal. 






































in...all purpose and 
multi-purpose rooms 


The Physical Facilities of a 
Homemaking Department—a 
Means or an End? 











open AND ECONOMIC CHANGES af- 
4 fecting families in our society 
bring changes in the curriculum for 
homemaking. As we know more 
-about how pupils learn, changes in 
methods of teaching are called for. 
These in turn affect the homemaking 
facilities needed for instruction. 
However, viewpoints differ concern- 
ing what is a most satisfactory ar- 
rangement for teaching homemak- 
»ing. Research is needed to evaluate 
the effectiveness of different plans 
for use in different types of situa- 
tions. It is disconcerting that some 
- answers from research are not avail- 
| able now because of the immediate 
need in many schools for facilities 
for teaching many more pupils. 

The most satisfactory homemak- 
ing departments show that the plan- 
:mers have considered the factors in 
»the local situation and developed 
plans to fit them. As communities 
recognize this principle, more par- 
ents and others are being asked to 
| help with planning. The school 
superintendent, the architect, the 
teachers and supervisors, and com- 
munity representatives are cooperat- 
ing to solve local building problems. 
As they work together, they are rec- 
ognizing that few basic principles 
have been established. Such groups, 
_ therefore, are seeking help from per- 
,sons who have taught homemaking 
} In various types of departments. 

In using the term “all-purpose 
room” the symposium group re- 
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ferred to one room in which all 
aspects of homemaking are taught. 
“Multi-purpose rooms” are those 
equipped for teaching more than 
one, but not for every aspect. All of 
us agreed that the kind and amount 
of equipment provided in relation 
to the size of classes and the way 
instruction is given and organized 
are vital factors in determining 
whether such arrangements are sat- 
isfactory. Before we went into 
specific problems related to various 
arrangements, one member discussed 
over-all philosophy about home- 
making rooms. 


Below, cooperative planning with architects 
is illustrated with these 2 photos that are 
provided through the courtesy of Ruth 
Stovall, Alabama State Department of Edu- 
cation. A supervisor of home economics, 
the high school principal and assistant prin- 





Marjorie Brown, Associate Profes- 
sor of Home Economics Education, 
Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado, says of her experience: 

‘At no time have I gone into an 
up-to-the-minute department to 
teach. With students’ interest and 
help, however, we experimented with 
physical facilities and attempted to 
beautify them as a learning experi- 
ence. 

“My years in teacher education 
have given me many opportunities to 
see a variety of departmental ar- 
rangements.” 











Physical facilities for teaching— 
whether one room or some other 
arrangement—should be evaluated in 
terms of what they contribute to 
education. How can we tell whether 


cipal, the county superintendent of schools, 
the homemaking teacher, and the president 
of the Future Homemaker chapter work 
with the architect in planning for a new, 
modern, homemaking department to be 
constructed soon in Monroeville, Alabama. 
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we are succeeding in making phys- 
ical facilities a means rather than an 
end? We have been successful: 

(a) If, in teaching or in super- 
yision, we evaluate in terms of what 
and how much students learn rather 
than in terms of the beauty or con- 
venience of the department. 

(b) If the energy we expand and 
the things we say and do show that 
we place greater value upon the 
quality of teaching and of program 
than upon physical facilities. 

(c) If facilities are planned by the 
local teacher and her students (with 
the aid of necessary resource people) 
rather than by an outside “expert.” 

(d) If students know that learn- 
ing is being aided through use, 
evaluation, and care of facilities. 

(e) If facilities represent a range 
of costs within reach of the various 
economic levels in the community. 

(f) If facilities encourage experi- 
mentation in use and arrangement. 

(g) If facilities make it easier for 
the teacher and student to work to- 
gether to achieve important goals in 
homemaking education. 
























How the Multi-purpose 
Room Is Adapted to 
family-centered Teaching 














Martha Creighton, Professor of 
Home Economics Education, Virgin- 
ia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Virginia, has worked in Virginia as 
State Supervisor and teacher educa- 
tor, with departments in separate cot- 
tages and those built into school 
buildings. She is now working with 
graduate students — homemaking 
teachers who come from many dif- 
ferent types of school situations. 



























































I believe that the multi-purpose 
room offers certain opportunities for 
achievement of all the homemaking 
education goals which the room with 
equipment for only one aspect of 
homemaking cannot provide. Prob- 
lems in homemaking do not occur in 
isolation. They are complex and 
each involves other aspects of fam- 
ily living. A homemaking problem 
cannot be really solved without due 
attention to these related problems. 

There are many times in home- 
making when it is helpful to have 
the broad facilities of a multi-pur- 
pose room within easy reach. In 
the study of child care one has goals 
of helping pupils not only with 
understanding children, but also 
with the child’s food, clothing, en- 
tertainment, and health. Although 
all of the pupils in a class do not 
necessarily need to work on each of 
these problems, they will share some 
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of the learning through observing 
others at work and perhaps recognize 
that they, too, need to go further 
into the study of some of them. Op- 
portunities for observing in a multi- 
purpose homemaking room have the 
same advantages as the old one- 
room school where the younger 
pupils learned much just from hear- 
ing the others recite. 


Mechanics of Planning and Teaching 





Irma Blom, Homemaking Teacher, 
Castlemont Senior High School, Oak- 
land, California, has taught in two 
states and has experience in both the 
old and new type of housing for the 
teaching of homemaking at different 
grade levels. At present she is teach- 
ing part of her high school classes in 
a new foods room and part in an all- 
pur pose room. 











The all-purpose room lends itself 
in many ways to teaching all of the 
phases of homemaking. Providing 
for individual differences in crowded 
classes presents a real problem, how- 
ever, even to an experienced teacher. 
During foods lessons, for example, 
a teacher’s big problem is what to 
do with those not cooking in a 3- 
kitchen room when there are 30-35 
students in the class. Let me give 
an illustration of 3 days of a typical 
week for cooking in a unit on foods, 
in a class concerned with preparing 
foods which are high in iron. The 
first day we usually have general 





discussion, drawing on the textbook 
and other sources of information. 
Menus are suggested and one chosen. 
The next day the teacher gives a 
simple demonstration of the prepa- 
tion of one new dish, such as liver 
and bacon, to be included in the 
menu. The class writes the menu 
and recipes, makes a work plan and 
schedule, decides on the way the 
meal is to be served, the market 
order and the cost for the meal. 
The third day 12 or 15 pupils 
prepare and serve the meal. What 
do the others do? They carry on 
such activities as working on reports, 
doing a bulletin board, looking up 
magazine articles related to the proj- 
ect and preparing reports for class, 
or developing demonstrations to be 
used at an appropriate later time. 
This year I have some pupils who 
haven't sufficient reading ability to 
carry on some of these non-cooking 
activities. These pupils may make 
a biscuit mix, wash and iron aprons, 


The photos below are from McChesney 
Junior High School, Oakland, Calif., 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Gwendolyn 
Wagner. Top: the foods area of an all- 
purpose room shows one group eating the 
meal prepared, another cleaning up, and a 
third working on menus and plans for the 
next meal. Supervising is Miss Doris Dulgar. 


Bottom: Here are class activities for a unit 
in foods in an all-purpose room. In addi- 
tion to actual meal preparation, pupils are 
doing kitchen laundry accumulated from 
the previous day and arranging flowers. The 
two pupils in the upper right hand corner 
are evaluating the day’s work. The super- 
vising teacher is Mrs. Thelma Burton. 


or perhaps make dividers for cup- 
board drawers. 


This illustration shows the chief 
problem the teacher faces in in- 
structing large classes in an all-pur- 
pose room. It is possible to do effec- 
tive teaching in such circumstances 
but it takes a great deal of ingenuity 
on the part of the teacher. 


Using the All-purpose 
Room to Best Advantage 





Mrs. Mary Gibson, Homemaker 
and Former Teacher, Chico, Cali- 
fornia, began her homemaking teach- 
ing in a small junior high school with 
one multi-purpose room and a foods 
laboratory. She also taught for four 
years in Stockton (Calif.) High 
School Home Economics Depart- 
ment. 











My first observation on teaching 
in an all-purpose room is that all 
members of a class should usually 
be participating in closely related 
activities, paritcularly with younger 
students. I think this has been one 
of the major misinterpretations of 
the use of an all-purpose room. It is 
not necessary to have every part of 
the room going full swing all of the 
time to use the room to best ad- 
vantage. 


This does not mean that there 
will never be times when all of the 
equipment in the room is in use. It 
will happen frequently. Then we 
are happy to have equipment for all 
activities in one room. Let me give 


an illustration. In the course of a 
child care and development unit my 
students decided on some experi- 
ences. They asked a young mother 
to bring her live, squirming baby to 
school and bathe her in our sunny 
kitchen. They listened and watched 
as a local merchant displayed and 
told about toys for children 0-6 
years. They each made something 
for a young child—groups working 
simultaneously on toys, scrapbooks, 
a child’s garment, writing and illus- 
trating stories, and preparing a meal. 
Every area of their multi-purpose 
room was used several times—not as 
an end in itself, but as a means of 
a class goal. At the close of their 
unit the class entertained some chil- 
dren. One group of girls prepared 
a snack for the children’s parents, 
another for the children; a group 
arranged the living center for the 
mothers; another group arranged the 
area for entertaining the children 
with story telling, games, and toys. 
Every part of their room was again 
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This multi-purpose homemak- 
ing education room shows a 9th 
grade class in clothing improve- 
ment carrying on a variety of 
activities. The seated girls at 
(l.) are planning needed gar- 
ments. Other activities include 
sewing, laundering and pressing. 
At the stove a student prepares 
starch. (Maury High School, 
Norfolk, Va., photograph cour- 
tesy of Miss Martha Creighion.) 


in full production at once and it 
seemed to be a fine experience for 
everyone. 

In these experiences the under- 
lying goals and principles were the 
same for all the class. Any home- 
making unit can spread out in this 
manner. The “by-projects” can, 
however, become too difficult and 
varied. The teacher must guard lest 
She become involved in so much 
individual instruction that the proj- 
ects begin to bog down waiting for 
help. It is up to the teacher to see 
that student interests are guided to- 
ward goals and activities that group 
together well, are within students’ 
abilities, and include similar new 
principles. 

This brings me to my _ second 
major point. Teaching in an all- 
purpose room takes careful plan- 
ning, organization, and orderliness. 
Groups need to work independently 
with little individual guidance from 
the teacher. Evaluation techniques 
can be worked out with the class so 
that pupils can do much of their 
own evaluating. Care must be taken 
that experiences do not disintegrate 
into jobs to be done instead of learn- 
ing achieved. 

A third point really rests with 
planning of the room. There is a 
mimum of space, equipment, and 
storage below which you cannot 
function well. Particularly in teach- 
ing foods and clothing units this 
fact is striking. With too few sew- 
ing machines it is a long wait be- 
tween basting and stitching; and in 
cooking, girls can do a lot of stumbl- 
ing over each other in a honeymoon 
kitchenette just right for two but 
congested for four. Under such con- 
ditions they have no room to put 
into practice the techniques they 
have studied nor to acquire some 
skills. 

A fourth point I want to make 
about teaching in a multi-purpose 
room concerns the teacher’s train- 
ing for her job. Are teachers being 
prepared to teach in these rooms? 
As far as I can ascertain, on the 
whole they aren’t. As a result, in- 


4 
stead of the room being a pleasure 
and a source for making he: work 
more interesting, the teacher may 
become mired down in individual- 
ized instruction and in time-con- 
suming planning. If the teacher js 
constantly driving herself and her 
pupils, then a major purpose of our 
instruction in home 
defeated. 


Summary 
A few points stand out in the 
remarks of symposium members: 

Much of the success in use of 
all- purpose or multi - purpose 
rooms depends upon the skill of 
the teacher and pupils. 

The space arrangement for 
teaching homemaking, whatever, 
it be, should be appropriate to 
the study of home problems. 

It should interpret to students 
and the public the breadth of 
homemaking education. 

It should be an inviting place 
where students want to come and 
where they are encouraged to be 
creative in arranging and _ using 
facilities. 

It must be functional in rela- 
tion to learning desired and ade- 
quate for numbers of pupils to 
be served. The all-purpose room 
is economical for the small one- 
homemaking teacher school, but 
may not be an effective arrange- 
ment for teaching large classes- 
especially in junior high school. 

Much of the success in use ol 
all- purpose or multi - purpose 
rooms depends upon the skill ol 
the teacher and pupils. 

Most all-purpose rooms were 
built for classes of 20 or 24 I 
they are built for larger groups, 
many teachers feel the required 
space is too great for effective 
teacher supervision olf learning. 

Many teachers do not feel ade- 
quate in their use of al|-purpose 
facilities, especially with large 
classes, and more time could well 
be spent in pre-service and i- 
service education programs on a> 
sisting teachers in making the best 
use of these rooms. 
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rune OF VOCATIONAL AGRI- 


CULTURE occupies a position of 
remarkable opportunity for farm 
safety education. As an instructor 
of young students, he has an oppor- 
tunity to teach safe work habits be- 
fore incorrect routines become firmly 
established. Moreover, as a leader- 
ship trainer, a teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on the enthusi- 
asm of young future farmers to build 
a wide circle of influence in behalf 
of sale farming. Classes for high 
schoo! students and for young adult 
farmers provide many occasions for 
emphasizing farm safety. 

Farm fires and accidents to farm 
residents take a tragic annual toll— 
14,000 lives, 1,225,000 disabling in- 
juries, and millions of dollars in 
property losses. Last year the lives 
of 3,000 farm residents would have 
been saved if safety education and 
effort had been applied as effectively 
on American farms as it was in 
industry. The accident rate in in- 
dustry has been reduced by more 
than 50 per cent in recent years. 
Accident prevention in rural areas 
has not kept pace. 

Rural leaders must join hands in 
the crusade to prevent the needless 
losses in farm lives and _ property. 
Through a program of education 
and action, teachers of vocational 
agriculture can change millions of 
hazardous habits and unsafe condi- 
tions. ‘Teacher leadership is urgently 
needed in this crusade. 

Safety Program 
Based on Needs 

For maximum effectiveness, a farm 
program should be based on the 
major safety needs of a community 
and should be developed on a year- 
round basis. It should stimulate 


5,500,000 
Farm Families 


Need Safety 


Education 


and here s how 
vo-ag can help! 


pride of achievement by each per- 
son who participates. The goal 
should be to make every member of 
every rural family safety conscious 
while at home, at work, at play, and 
on the highway. A local FFA chap- 
ter is an ideal sponsoring group for 
a farm safety program in a local 
community. 

A reduction in farm accidents can 
be realized only by reaching a ma- 
jority of the 5,500,000 farm families 
in America with safety information 
and by gaining their cooperation in 


By Harold E. Heldreth 
Agricultural Representative 
National Safety Council 


As a class project, vocational agriculture students visit a nearby farm to locate hazards. 
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executing safe practices on the farm. 
If we are to make progress in cutting 
farm accidents, faulty work methods 
established by years of repetition 
must be revised. The task is not an 
easy one. 

Work methods are not all that 
need to be changed. Farm homes 
and other buildings incorporate 
many accident situations. The farm 
housewife is in a position to elimi- 
nate most household hazards. “A 
place for everything and everything 
in its place,” can serve as every farm 
housewife’s maxim. But that place 
must be a safe one! Stairways and 
passageways should be free from the 
obstacles of household implements. 
Sharp knives demand respect. Care- 
less handling and storage can easily 
result in an accident. Electrical out- 
lets should be a safe distance from 
the bathtub. Safe housekeeping is 
good housekeeping. 


Machinery, which has done so 
much to lighten the farmer’s work, 
has brought new hazards to farm 
work. Many accidents are due to 
careless handling of equipment. 


Farm people sometimes errone- 
ously blame farm equipment for 
accidents that result from improper 
handling or unsafe practices. In one 
community, a certain make of tractor 
was branded as one that would tip 
over easily. This judgment was 
based: on the experience of a neigh- 
borhood resident who had been in- 
jured when he overturned his trac- 
tor. No consideration was given to 
the faulty practice which caused the 
tractor to overturn. These unfortu- 
nate situations are unjustified reflec- 
tions on particular makes of equip- 
ment. Education for safe operation 
of farm equipment will not only 
reduce the number of accidents, but 
also will remove this stigma _ by 
rightly placing the responsibility for 
many accidents on the operator 
rather than on the equipment. 


Principles of Farm 
Accident Prevention 

Basically, farm people, in the in- 
terest of farm accident prevention, 
must be taught three things: 


To recognize hazards 


To eliminate as many hazards as 
possible 


To learn to work safely with those 
hazards which cannot be re- 
moved. 


These three basic principles can be 
considered the ABC’s of farm acci- 
dent prevention. 


“cc 


A” is the ability to recognize haz- 
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ards. A hazard is any condition or 
practice that makes it possible for a 
farm accident to occur. Obviously, if 
we don’t recognize a hazard, we are 
not apt to do much about it. Some 
examples of common hazards are: 
blind intersections; top-heavy, nar- 
row-treaded tractors; rotten or 
broken steps; power take-off and 
other unguarded moving parts of 
farm machinery; frayed or defective 
appliance cords, etc. Such hazards 
are easily recognized when we think 
about them. But newspapers every 
day relate sad stories wherein some- 
one failed to recognize similar haz- 
ards or failed to do something about 
them if they were recognized. 

“B” can be expressed as follows: 
Be sure to remove every hazard that 
can be eliminated. When we remove 
a hazard, we eliminate every accident 
that might arise from that particular 
hazard. 

“C” may thus be expressed: Con- 
duct ourselves so that we and others 
may live safely with those hazards 
which cannot be eliminated. 

When we have located all hazards 
and eliminated as many as possible, 
there are some that remain always 
and they cannot be deleted entirely: 
snow, ice, fog, snapping rolls on hus- 
kers and pickers, and stairways. 

When our three basic principles 
are put into practice, we will have 
gone a long way in reducing the un- 
necessary toll of pain, sorrow, and 
expense suffered by farm families 
every year due to accidents. 

Preventing farm and farm home 
accidents is a very simple job in prin- 
ciple. All you have to do is find out 
what things are causing deaths and 
injuries in the community and elim- 
inate them. For instance, a certain 
farm neighborhood had a series of 
accidents with corn pickers. In every 
case, the operator had been unclog- 
ging the snapping rolls of the pickers 
while the machine was running. In 
each case the farmer had caught his 
hand or foot in the rolls and had it 
mangled beyond recovery. 

The obvious solution to this acci- 
dent problem was to get all the 
farmers in the area thoroughly “sold” 
on the idea that machines must be 
stopped before unclogging. But how 
were all of these men to be sold on 
the idea? The local FFA Chapter as- 
sumed responsibility for arranging a 
personal visit with every corn-picker 
operator to discuss safety problems. 
The campaign embraced the local 
Grange, the Farm Bureau, the local 
Chamber of Commerce, and many 
other agencies. It was a big job. But 
it eliminated corn picker accidents 
in the area. 
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FFA chapters throughout the coun- 
try are doing much toward making 
their community safety conscious. A 
Connecticut teacher of vocational 
agriculture gave the following ac- 
count of the local FFA Chapter’s 
1954 farm safety program: “In two 
months, including many after-school 
hours, our chapter inspected 74 farms 
and tagged 837 hazards, 351 of which 
were later eliminated. There were 
several advantages which all chapter 
members derived from participating 
in the project. Every boy became 


A W. Va. FFA prize-winning safety exhibit. 


hazard conscious. Each was better 
able to recognize a hazard and to 
determine a way to correct it. It en- 
abled all the boys to get better ac- 
quainted with their community. 
They were able to get a first-hand 
view of how the best managed farms 
were operated. It was significant to 
observe that it was on these types of 
farms that the least number of haz- 
ards were found.” 

This teacher is convinced that the 
FFA Chapter safety program _per- 
formed a real community service to 
the rural families in the school dis- 
trict. He further stated: 

“I believe most of the farmers 
whose farms our boys surveyed felt 
that the project was very much worth 
while. Every farmer was anxious to 
get a copy of the report on hazards. 
When one can experience such splen- 
did cooperation between schools and 
a large segment of the population, 
then, from the public relations stand- 
point alone, the project has real 
merit.” 


Developing and Conducting 
a Chapter Safety Program 


You, as the chapter adviser, should 


be vitally interested in a_ well- 
planned safety program for your FFA 
or NFA chapter. Perhaps you would 
like to give emphasis to safety as a 
community service activity of the 
chapter. Certainly a greater service 
than contributing to the safety of 
family and friends is difficult to find. 


In developing a chapter safety pro. 
gram, determine with the members 
what phases of accident prevention 
need the greatest emphasis in your 
community. One way to plan a most 
useful safety program is to survey 
the hazards which are common in the 
community. Have your chapter se. 
lect a safety chairman and committee 
and charge them with the responsi- 
bility for developing the details of 
the safety program. To help work 
out the details, the chapter may wish 
to invite the cooperation of parents 
and representatives of other groups 
interested in safety. 

Surveys, demonstrations, talks, ex. 
hibits, and movies are some of the 
tools your local chapter can use to 
develop interest and stimulate action, 
Here are a few program suggestions 
that might prove helpful in develop- 
ing your chapter’s farm safety pro- 
gram: 

Ask members for reports of any in- 
juries to themselves or others that 
they may know about. 

Invite an accident victim to talk to 
the chapter. 

Visit homes or farms and locate haz- 
ards. 

Set up an accident reporting plan 
through which all accidents oc- 
curing in the community will be 
reported. 

Plan definite participation in one or 
more of the following observances: 
Spring Clean-Up, National Farm 
Safety Week, and Fire Prevention 
Week. (Suggestions: distribute ma- 
terials, hold community meetings, 
make window displays, give public 
demonstrations, and participate in 
radio or TV programs.) 

Prepare safety exhibits and window 
displays related to important haz- 
ards in your community. 

Arrange for farm safety talks at chap- 
ter and community meetings. 

Visit an industrial plant and observe 
safety precautions. 

Arrange for safety demonstrations at 
chapter and community meetings. 

Make plans for your chapter to pat- 
ticipate in the National FFA Farm 
Safety Program. 

These are just a few of the things 
the FFA or NFA chapter can do to 
help reduce accidents in your com- 
munity. The suggestions are, neces- 
sarily, somewhat general in nature. 
The chapter, itself, is in the best po- 
sition to determine the more specific 
needs for safety work in your com- 
munity. Information and suggestions 
for developing a more specific safety 
program can be obtained by writing 
to Farm Department, National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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OPULARIZED ARTICLES, radio pro- 

grams and books on the subject 
of psychology, vocational guidance, 
and related fields have conditioned 
us to believe that there are over- 
simplified ways of solving one’s 
problems. This kind of over-simpli- 
fication seems to forget the role of 
the teacher in the educative process. 
Of particular significance to an in- 
dustrialized, urbanized and mecha- 
nized society are the services of the 
trade extension teacher. 

Our society, of course, has become 
extremely complicated. In Mecha- 
nization Takes Command, Siegfried 
Giedion skillfully explores our mod- 
ern ways of living and carefully traces 
our pattern of life from “egg beater 
and vacuum cleaner to scientific 
management and the most sublime 
works of art.” 

Our trade extension teacher, if 
he is devoting some of his time to 
contemporary trends, is aware of the 
fact that technological realities have 
become a point of departure in un- 
derstanding any kind of modern 
community. Also, he knows he must 
share this kind of information with 
his students. 

In this sharing process he becomes 
the counselor’s and the psycholo- 
gist’s best ally. His knowledge of a 
specialized field, having added to it 
at least the minimum of guidance 
skills in an in-service training situ- 
ation, becomes one of the main 
bridges and fills a gap which, per- 
haps, the counselors’ office itself 
cannot fill. The trade extension 
teacher is closer to the first rung on 
the free enterprise ladder than per- 
haps anyone else in the educative 
process. Here he is in a strategic 
position to help youngsters in his 
charge to get a foothold on that first 
rung. 

All of us, educators, business men, 
labor people, must realize soberly 
that the free enterprise system isn’t 
going to work because politicians 
make speeches on the Fourth of July. 
One important facet of its operation 
is the shoulder-to-shoulder attack on 
the problem of recruitment. Each 
of us, no matter our role, must see 
to it that someone is being prepared 
to take his place. The trade exten- 
sion teacher has many opportunities 
to do this and he is doing it. 

The teacher employed in trade ex- 
tension instruction has responsibili- 


By David H. Dingilian, 
Weldon T. Spears, 
and Huford Stefflre 
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The trade extension teacher 


is the counselor’s best friend! 





ties far beyond the level of inducting 
students into increasingly difficult 
trade processes. 

Functions that are broader than 
instruction as well as its firm basis 
are discussed here. 

The trade extension teacher has 
responsibilities to the student that 
can be met only through individual 
guidance and counseling procedures. 
The trade extension teacher has re- 
sponsibilities to the school system 
that are met only through the use of 
special knowledges for the proper 
development of curriculm materials 
and special plans to embody the 
needs of the trade educational areas 
of the community. And the trade ex- 
tension teacher has joint responsi- 
bilities to the industry and to the 
larger community, as represented by 
its schools, that are met only through 
the development of better selection 
techniques so that the trade will have 
the maximum number of satisfied 
and productive workers who are 
using their best abilities to carry out 
their best job. 


The enumeration of these “extra- 
instructional” activities calls at- 
tention to the fact that good teachers 
of trade extension have always recog- 
nized that their professional concern 
must extend past the mere training 
of students to perform tasks useful 
in the trade. Such teachers have long 
been aware of the key role they play 
in the total lives of their students, 
in the functioning of the school sys- 
tem, and in the industry which uses 
their trade skills. Liaison work 
among schools, industries, and stu- 
dents is also the important responsi- 
bility of the trade extension teachers. 
They know best the problems of all 
three sides of the trade extension 
triangle. 


In his work with the student, the 
trade extension teacher has almost 


the same basic responsibilities as the 
guidance worker. He is concerned to 
know as much as he can about the 
student, and to be as helpful to him 
as possible so that he may make a 
sound career decision. 


The teacher may want to use oral 
trade questions, informally or system- 
atically organized, to determine the 
starting point for instruction and 
also to help student and teacher 
think together on the student’s vo- 
cational problem. He will want to 
make use of any available test data 
utilized by the student’s employer or 
apprenticeship council if such data 
was used in selection and is available. 
Furthermore, the teacher in some 
cases will want to visit the student 
at work to facilitate the coordination 
of classroom and job experiences. 

The days when a trade extension 
teacher felt it was his job to teach 
whoever was sent to his classroom 
should by now be over. The teacher 
who does not find out why the stu- 
dent is present and, if he seems a 
poor candidate, does not find out 
how he can be better served else- 
where is rapidly disappearing. To- 
day’s teacher answers these questions: 
what does this student know about 
the various phases of a particular 
trade? what related special skills are 
worthwhile and practical for him to 
learn? and should he consider an al- 
lied trade and if so which one? 

Basically, such guidance is predi- 
cated on the belief that only an 
informed decision can be a free de- 
cision. The student who chooses to 
take a certain course or to learn a 
particular skill without a rather 
thorough knowledge of himself and 
the over-all occupational area of a 
specific trade will be groping in the 
dark. It is the responsibility of the 
trade extension teacher to turn on 
the light. Then the student and 
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teacher can think together about 
matching the student’s abilities and 
circumstances with the reality de- 
mands of the world of work. 

Adequate teaching must be pre- 
ceded by adequate screening and se- 
lection. Such selection is especially 
important in trade extension classes 
where the cost of instruction is high 
and where the student may be mak- 
ing great personal sacrifices to attend. 

The teacher can exercise his cur- 
riculum development responsibility 
by informing himself in an area of 
work. From such knowledge he can 
help to plan the program of the in- 
dividual student in a way which will 
be of greatest benefit to him. Further- 
more, the teacher’s extensive and ex- 
pert knowledge is useful to the school 
as well as to the system in the setting 
up of proper training programs as he 
keeps up with the needs of industry. 
Only after the occupation has been 
analyzed according to its necessary 
skills, tools and processes can the 
course of study be developed in terms 
of teachable units. This job analysis 
will aid in establishing proper se- 
quences and suitable materials for 
instruction. 

If curriculum development were 
dependent only upon knowledge of 
the industry, educators would not be 
in the key position they now occupy. 
It is only by correlating industrial 
knowledge with familiarity with stu- 
dents that a curriculum—a totality of 
school experiences—can be correctly 
planned. Such experiences must be 
a function of the learner as well as 
the material to be learned. Probably 
the trade extension teacher knows 
both very well and therefore leads in 
curriculum development. The de- 
velopment of a specialized kind of 
curriculum should be undertaken as 
a cooperative venture rather than as 
an independent activity. Teachers 
always should arrange to make the 
best use of available consultants in 
industry, teachers in other parts of 
the school system, and representa- 
tives of the specific labor group in 
process of training. 

The trade extension teacher exer- 
cises his responsibility to the industry 
for better employee selection by 
furthering in every way possible the 
needed research to accomplish his 
goal. He may participate directly in 
a testing program whose aim is the 
isolation of abilities needed for suc- 
cess at various skills. He may bring to 
bear the weight of his influence on 
labor as well as the industry con- 
cerned to the end that they will par- 
ticipate in the necessary ratings, 
testing, and job analysis. Such analy- 
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ses are critical needs especially if se- 
lection is going to move past the 
“relatives and friends’ criteria to 
more scientific methods. 

The trade extension teacher can 
promote a program of disseminating 
good information by resisting super- 
ficial and fraudulent answers prof- 
fered by the quacks and the near 
quacks of the psychometric field. He 
can promote a good program by 
stressing its value to the individual 
worker as well as to the individual 


employer. Scientific selection is done | 


with automatic calculators. It can no 
longer be done adequately with arm- 
chairs. 


The three interrelated guidance | 


functions of the trade extension 


teacher can, then, become three ways | 


to strengthen his teaching. Individ- 


ual guidance helps by clarifying the | 


goals of the student and his needs. 
More and more teachers recognize 
that it is just as impossible to teach 
without knowledge of the student as 
it is to teach without knowledge of 
the subject matter. Subject-matter 
knowledge, including informed fore- 


casts of economic and technological | 
trends, can result in a realistic cur- 


riculum. Without such tools in the 
form of plans, sequences, and multi- 
materials, education runs the risk of 
proceeding haltingly, if at all. 


ricu! 1m, the teacher strengthens his 


teaching. They cannot be separated. | 


Efforts made to move the process of 
selection from the ouija board to the 


scientific level can well result in a | 
better meshing of talent and needed 


skill. 


Our democratic way of life, gain- | 


ing an ever increasing foothold in 


the minds and hearts of generations | 


of Americans, has come to emphasize 
the idea that such an important de- 


cision as one’s occupation must be | 


left to the individual wisdom and 


capacity of each person. Thus, all of | 


us who have the privilege of serving 


in the role of a temporary stopping | 


station should see to it that oppor- 


er . . | 
tunities for the use of wisdom and | 


Capacity are increased. This gives 
guidance workers as well as trade ex- 


tension teachers a great task. It is a | 
task which serves at the same time | 
the individual and the community | 


and the nation. 
This is a critical age. 


extension co-workers 
With such help our outlook for the 
future is optimistic. 


In | 
fact, it can easily wander in wrong | 
directions. By strengthening the cur- | 


Can we) 
measure up? We must and we will. 
We in the field of guidance feel | 
much stronger with an army of trade | 
assisting us. | 


Changing Times Draft New Horizons 
by Julian McPhee 


(Continued from page 14) 


That there are many strengths jp 
our past and present program, 

That we must hold to our convic. 
tions but that we also must have 
a flexible program. 

That vocational education must 
change, but that change must 
be consistent with our basic yo- 
cational education beliefs. 

That we must restudy and reinter. 
pret the basic tenets of voca- 
tional education. 





That as our society becomes more 
complex we tend to lose sight 
of the ultimate, broad objec. 
tives and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of vocational education, 


That we must know what we want 
to accomplish in vocational 
education. 


The second thing we must do is to 
determine what changes are needed 
in vocational education. For one 
thing, we need to re-interpret the 
Smith-Hughes Act. Don’t misunder- 
stand. We must keep the Smith- 
Hughes Act. It is still a good act. 
Without it, we would lose our iden- 
tity. But many times we have inter- 
preted the Act too narrowly. 


We must provide an occupation- 
ally oriented program that will let 
students drop out at any stage and 
be maximally prepared to earn a 
good living. At the same time, we 
must provide the general training 
needed for citizenship and so articu- 
late the program with higher edu- 
cation that the students may go on 
to college if they so desire. 


We need to interpret vocational 
education. We must not let the 
identity of vocational education be- 
come confused in the mind of the 
public. We must work hard to make 
certain that the public, legislators 
and taxpayers understand that vo- 
cational education is a respectable 
facet of our educational system. 


We need strong sponsors for our 
vocational education program. One 
of the big weaknesses in vocational 
education is that we have few spon- 
sors on the higher education level. 
We must have the interest, under- 
standing, and support of our inst: 
tutions of higher learning. 


Unless vocational education keeps 
abreast of changing concepts in out 
society today, it will be like the 
dinosaur, which failing to adjust © 
changing conditions, died and lel 
us nothing but its bones. 
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EMBERS OF THE T & I Policy 
M and Planning Committee for 
the AVA trade and industrial divi- 
sion met in Washington, D. C., April 
98 and 29 with 100 per cent attend- 
ance. 

Official members who participated 
were: 

Warren A. Seeley, Tennessee, 
Southern Region, 1957; R. W. 
Howes, Connecticut, North Atlantic 
Region, 1955; H. C. Thayer, Wis- 
consin, Central Region, 1956; Wm. 
G. Loomis, Oregon, Western Region, 
1957; George Morgenroth, N. J., 
National Council of Local Admin- 
istrators, 1956; Thomas E. Hampton, 
La., National Association of State 
Supervisors of T & I, 1957; C. E. 
Highlen, Purdue University, Na- 
tional Association of Industrial 
Teacher Educators, 1957; Blanche 
Nechanicky, New York, Women’s 
Section, IT & I, 1955; and J. C. 
Woodin, Wichita, Kansas, Past Vice 
President, AVA T & I Division, 
Chairman. 

Ex officio members are Robert M. 
Reese, AVA Vice President for T & 
I; Russell K. Britton, JOURNAL 
Editor for I & I; Lawrence Boro- 
sage; and M. D. Mobley, AVA Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Others who attended the sessions 
in part included James H. Pearson, 
U. S. Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education; Herman N. 
Miller, Washington State Director 
of Vocational Education; Walter 
Amold, Kansas State Director of 
Vocational Education; and James R. 
D. Eddy, Dean of Extension, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Plans for the 1956 AVA Conven- 
tion arrangements of the various 
sections within the T & I division 
were refined and coordinated. It 
was agreed that at least one divi- 
sional meeting should be devoted to 
the subject of automation. 

Printed copies of “Operating Pol- 
icies for the Trade & Industrial Edu- 
cation Division of the American 
Vocational Association,’ (Novem- 
ber, 1954) were distributed by AVA 
Vice President for T & I Robert M. 
Reese. Developed by the Trade and 
Industrial Education Policy and 
Planning Committee, these bro- 
chures are available on request from 
— headquarters. in Washington, 

CG. 


Russell K. Britton, Journal Edi- 
lor for T & I, presented a compre- 
hensive report on the status of ma- 
terial from the field on hand for 
publication, and a review of the 
‘overage that has been maintained. 
Pointing to the wide variance of 
Interests and activities in the trade 
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REPORT FROM THE 


T & I Policy and 





Planning 


and industrial field, Mr. Britton 
recommended that a national sur- 
vey of the reading interests of AVA 
members in T & I programs should 
be conducted immediately. He fur- 
ther recommended that findings 
should be carefully analyzed by the 
Policy and Planning Committee. 
This proposal, which was agreed 
upon, will probably result in a rec- 
ommendation to the AVA Executive 
Committee concerning the amount 
of available space for the various 
AVA divisions in the AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. 

Thomas Hampton, La., and W. 
G. Loomis, Ore., were appointed to 
form a committee that will study the 
need for the organization of a sepa- 
rate T & I section or sections for 
teachers within the AVA. They will 
also study the need for similar plans 
of organization within state affiliated 
organizations. Intended as an ap- 
proach to the improvement of both 
state and national programs, the 
planning will include close coopera- 


Committee 


tion from state groups. Each AVA 
affiliated organization will be invited 
to appoint a committee for the pur- 
pose of offering recommendations on 
this subject. 

James R. D. Eddy reported the 
completion of printing of the T & I 
proceedings at the 1954 AVA Con- 
vention. Assembled under the di- 
rection of Mack Stoker, California 
Regional Supervisor, T & I Educa- 
tion, the proceedings represent an 
initial effort to offer to T & I divi- 
sional members a complete record 
of their convention meetings. They 
are available free on request from 
AVA headquarters and response will 
determine the value of the project. 

Many other items of business 
were reviewed and discussed. Copies 
of complete minutes of the 2-day 
meeting will be available from 
Blanche Nechanicky, Secretary of 
the T & I Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee, New York State Education 
Department, 23 South Pearl St., 
Albany 7, N. Y. 


L. to r.: R. W. Howes, Thomas E. Hampton, Warren A. Seeley, C. E. Highlen, George 
Morgenroth, J. C. Woodin, Robert M. Reese, Blanche Nechanicky, William G. Loomis 
H. C. Thayer, Lawrence Borosage, and Russell K. Britton assembled in the AVA office. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., 
Dedicates Technical 
High School 


The Buffalo Board of Education observed 
the dedication of a new technical high 
school during the week of May 1-6. The 
dedication was made to the school’s pupils, 
the community, and to the thousands of 
future citizens who will receive their train- 
ing in its classrooms, shops, and laboratories. 
Since public technical education in Buffalo 
started in 1904, 50 years—a full half-century 
of educational service to youth and adults 
has been rendered to Buffalo’s citizenry. 
Because of this past achievement in techi- 
cal education, the activities of Dedication 
Week were planned to emphasize a “look- 
ing-ahead” to a new half-century of con- 
tinued progress in technical fields. 


Dedication Week—Its Activities 

Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, State Commissioner 
of Education, spoke on May | in the school’s 
auditorium in connection with the formal 
dedication of the school by the Board of 
Education. Each day throughout the week 
groups representative of the entire cross- 
section of community life along Niagara 
Frontier had an opportunity to see the 
school in operation. Special scheduling of 
the membership of local technical and engi- 
neering societies was instituted in order to 
allow industrial personnel to witness first- 
hand the modernity and completeness of 
the instructional facilities which are now 
offered for the preparation of technicians 
and prospective engineers. 

The week’s activities included a final 
formal ceremony on May 6, at 9:00 a.m. and 
an Open House for parents and other inter- 
ested parties on Friday evening. Dr. Clif- 
ford C. Furnas, Chancellor, the University 
of Buffalo, engineer as well as educator, 
addressed the student body at the Friday 
morning ceremony on a topic appropriate to 
the school’s service to youth and adults. 


In the foreseeable future there appears to 
be every prospect that graduates of Hutch- 
inson-Central Technical High School will 
continue to be in great demand as techni- 
cians or as students in engineering schools. 
It has been estimated. that the engineering 
schools of the United States are graduating 
less than half of the engineers needed by 
industry, and that at least four technicians 
are required for each engineer employed. 
The constant advancement of science and 
its application in industry result in an ever- 
increasing demand for well trained engi- 
neers and technicians. 


_ Around the Nation 





Highlights from State Reports 


If you haven’t been keeping up with 
trends in vocational education, here is a 
quick refresher course. It is based on the 
1954 reports sent by the States to the 
federal vocational education division. 

1. In 1954 vocational education courses 
enrolled 3,164,000 persons. The figure rep- 
resents a persistent increase since 1917, 
when federal-state vocational courses began. 

2. After a lapse of 15 years, Alaska is 
again taking part in federally-aided voca- 
tional education programs. 

3. State directors of vocational education 
spend a major portion of their time in 
public relations activities—telling labor, in- 
dustry and consumers what vocational edu- 
cation offers them. 

4, Research staffs of vocational educa- 
tion departments spend a large portion of 
their time in follow-up studies of vocational 
education graduates. 

5. Farm mechanization is the greatest 
challenge before vocational agriculture 
teachers and departments. Farm mechanics, 
care of machinery, rural electrification, 
farm marketing, processing of food—these 
are as important in the education of farm- 
ers as the growing of food itself, if not 
more so. 


— 


6. The do-it-yourself trend is packino 
them into home economics courses. Adult; 
and youngsters alike are taking courses jp 
refinishing furniture, repairing sma!| appli. 
ances and upholstering. 

7. Technological advances are co ning so 
fast that traditional trade and _ industry 
courses are in danger of losing touch with 
reality. Trade teachers are sti ugeling 
valiantly to learn about new methods and 
new materials being used in indusiry and 
the crafts and to incorporate these iti schoo! 
courses. 


8. Some 30,000 high school boys and girls 
work in business part-time in preparation 
for a career in wholesaling, retailing or 
warehousing. These fields of distribution 
are growing rapidly as the economy ex. 
pands. Distributive education is expecting 
a boom. 

9. In apprentice training the biggest 
problem is providing classroom instruction 
to supplement the practical experience 
gained on the job. There are not enough 
handbooks, guidebooks, curriculum guides 
or textbooks to satisfy the needs. A Plan- 
ning Committee on Related Instruction and 
Materials has been set up by major labor, 
industry and educational groups to tackle 
this problem. 


Above, the newly renovated and remodeled Hutchinson-Central Technical High School 


in Buffalo, N. Y.; 


below, left, the new Vapocarb tool hardening furnace and control 


panels; and right, operating the totally enclosed, metal clad, dead-front electrical switch- 
gear controlling the supply and distribution for the school’s Electronics Laboratory. 
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Leaders in Agricultural Education from all over the U. S. will gather at Ohio State 
University on June 20 through June 24 for a workshop in supervision and administration 
of vocational agriculture. Mark Nichols, State Director of Vocational Education of Utah, 
is to be a consultant to the workshop which is under the direction of Warren G. Weiler. 
Making plans for the workshop are left to right: F. J. Rube, District Supervisor, Vocational 
Agriculture, Ohio; Warren G. Weiler, State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, Ohio; 
Mark Nichols; and E. O. Bolender, District Supervisor, Vocational Agriculture, Ohio. 


NFU Official Measures 
Progress of Vo-Ed 


Vital adult education programs in Amer- 
ica are being destroyed by high officials at 
the national level who do not seem to be 
aware of the continued need for expansion 
of these programs, John Eklund, director 
of Adult Education for National Farmers 
Union, charged last month. 

Speaking before the Central Regional 
Conference of Supervisors and ‘Teacher 
Trainers in Agricultural Education, held 
March 10 in Chicago, Eklund said these 
men are now aware of the importance of 
education as a means of strengthening our 
great democratic form of government. 

Eklund noted that great progress has been 
made in developing vocational education 
programs in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. “The programs are still far from 
adequate, however,” he said. 

“There are some who have said, and are 
saying today, that these programs have 
reached peak efficiency and maturity; that 
the need for farmers of the family type is 
decreasing; that farming must take on the 
characteristics of industry with the farmers 
managing labor and capital rather than 
supplying them. There are some who are 
saying because of these ill-conceived rea- 
sons federal funds for vocational training 
and home economics are no longer needed.” 

Eklund pointed out that there are more 
than 5,000 U. S. high schools serving farm 
youth without any program of vocational 
agriculture and another 1,000 schools that 
do teach vocational agriculture, but need 
one, two, three or even more teachers to 
meet the need. To meet farmer replace- 
ment needs, Eklund said at least 1 million 
farm youth should be enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture, instead of the present 
400,000. 

“If you and I look on placidly and allow 
these officials to twist and warp programs 
Which through the years have strengthened 
agriculture, we then in a sense become a 
Party to destroying those things which we 
have struggled to create during the past 
thirty-odd years,” 
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@ A conference was held in Washington, 
April 13 and 14, on current and future 
problems of promoting and developing 
adult education programs. This conference, 
called by George Fern, Chairman of The 
Council of National Organizations of the 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 
was attended by representatives of 17 agen- 
cies which are engaged in extensive adult 
education programs. Vocational education 
was represented by John Seidel of the 
National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education, S. Frank Peterson of 
the National Vocational Agriculture Teach- 
ers Association, and Martha Creighton of 
the American Vocational Association. 


* * * 


@ The Annual Convention of the Peli- 
can State Vocational Association is sched- 
uled for Southern University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, July 12-15. Approximately 400 
vocational workers are expected to be in 
attendance. The theme will be “Improv- 
ing the Instructional Program,” and di- 
visional meetings will be held. 


Future Homemakers 
Kennie Holliday, Delle 
Maxwell, Judy Noble, 
and Mrs. Hazel Seaton 
(adviser) look with 
pride on the new his- 
torical marker un- 
veiled in honor of the 
late Cong. Dudley M. 
Hughes (Ga.) April 24. 


POLICY FOR 
SKILLED MANPOWER 


The National Manpower Council called 
to Arden House, Harriman Campus, Colum- 
bia University, a number of selected per- 
sons in the areas of education, government, 
labor, and industry, April 27 to May 1 to 
discuss the recommendations made in their 
book A Policy of Skilled Manpower. 

This is one of the steps taken by the 
National Manpower Council to call to the 
attention of the public the need for a 
concerted effort to increase and improve 
the skilled manpower of the nation. Plans 
call for future discussions and attention to 
this matter. 

During the conference very little atten- 
tion was given to the adult education pro- 
gram and its contributions to skilled man- 
power. This fact was pointed out and the 
Council agreed to devote further study to 
this program. 

One apparent outcome of the conference 
was its increased knowledge and concern 
for vocational education. It was noted that 
a number of leaders in the various areas 
represented were not informed about voca- 
tional education. This called to their con- 
sideration the need for focusing attention 
on vocational education outside the field 
of education in order that support can be 
gained to further develop the program. 


The people from the vocational field 
attending the conference are to be com- 
mended for their excellent contributions in 
helping those at the conference to under- 
stand the role of vocational education in 
the development of skilled manpower. 
From the standpoint of vocational educa- 
tion the conference means a great deal in 
focusing attention on the program’s con- 
tributions to manpower needs. 

—Loweti A. BurKEeTT. 


Georgians Pay Tribute 
To Cong. Dudley M. Hughes 


Miss Henrietta Hughes, Danville, Ga., 
daughter of the late Cong. Dudley. M. 
Hughes who co-authored the Smith-Hughes 
legislation for vocational education pulled 
the cord that slipped off a cover and left 
for display the historical marker that is 
pictured on this page. 

At impressive ceremonies, State Director 
of Vocational Education George I. Martin 
said the Congressman was “most interested 
in something that would benefit the masses 
of people.” 

Legislators, educators and citizens joined 
in high tribute to the many contributions 
of Cong. Hughes. More than 100 persons 
were in attendance. 





Alabama Offers 
Institute for Distributors 


Thirty-two administrative executives and 
division managers of the Arkansas Fuel Oil 
Corporation, an Il-state distributor of 
petroleum products, attended an Institute 
in Small Business Management held at the 
University of Alabama March 28-30. This 
institute developed as the result of plan- 
ning and research on the part of Catherine 
MacDonell, DE Supervisor; J. F. Ingram, 
T & I Supervisor, and L. T. White, Man- 
ager, Business Research and Education, 
Cities Service Corporation, New York. 

Resources of distributive education, trade 
and industrial education, the Univesrity 
Extension Service and the University School 
of Commerce and Business Administration 
were used to assemble an unusually excel- 
lent group of program participants. In 
addition to Mr. White, those making pres- 


Formation of the Allied Masonry Council, 
the nation’s alliance of the major masonry 


producers, contractors, and union crafts- 
men of the heavy construction industry, was 
announced |. to r.: Harry C. Bates, Presi- 
dent, Bricklayers, Masons and_ Plasterers 
International Union of America, AFL; John 
Taheny, President, Mason Contractors As- 
sociation of America, and Douglas Whit- 
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entations included Patrick H. Kelley, Di- 
rector of Training, Tire Division, U. S. 
Rubber Co., New York; W. H. Bigelow. 
Assistant Manager, Business Research and 
Education, Cities Service Corporation, New 
York; Dr. James L. Brakefield, Director of 
Public Relations, Liberty National Life 
Insurance Company, Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama; and Dr. Donald H. Mulvihill, Dr. 
A. J. Penz, Dr. Robert H. Van Voorhis and 
Dr. Harry H. Haden of the University of 
Alabama faculty. The institute covered 
such topics as “How to Train,” “Salesman- 
ship,” “Market Analysis,” “Sales Planning,” 
“Sales Laboratory,” “Merchandising,” “Rec- 
ord Keeping,” “Financial Statement Anal- 
ysis,” and “Public Relations.” 

At the conclusion. of the institute, cer- 
tificates were presented by Dr. O. C. Car- 
michael, President of the University of 
Alabama. — REx SULLIVAN, Assistant Slate 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education, 
Alabama. 


a es s 


lock, Chairman of the Board, Structural 


Clay Products Institute. Whitlock, who 
will serve as Chairman of the Council, rep- 
resented SCPI, the Marble Institute of 
America, the Building Stone Institute, and 
the Indiana Limestone Institute in discuss- 
ing the Allied Masonry Council program at 
the New York press conference at which the 
three men spoke. 


L. to r.: Dr. O. C. Carmichael, Pri sident. 
University of Alabama; Robert L. Kidd. 
President, Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. ation: 
L. T. White, Manager, Business Rv seaych 


and Education, Cities Service Corporation, 


Stars for Stars 


Here is an idea for furthering public 
relations programs which might piove as 
helpful to you as to those in Saint Paul 
who originated it and have had their first 
experience with Recognition Nighi. Har- 
old Lehto and Lester Cable, coordinators 
responsible for the Adult Business and 
Distributive Program of the Saini Paul 
Public Schools, decided that it would be 
well to set aside one evening as a “recog. 
nition night” for those people who have 
contributed so much to the developinent of 
the adult program in Saint Paul. They 
organized committees of evening school 
students and instructors who helped to 
plan and carry out the program and the 
reception. Everyone in the evening school 
program; i.e., coordinators, teachers and 
students, was involved and it was found 
that participation by everyone helped to 
make the entire affair very successful. 

Recognition Night was established to 
honor the people in Saint Paul for their 
service to the Adult Business and Distrib. 
utive Program. Certificates of commenda- 
tion were given to 79 Saint Paul business 
people in the following groups: those who 
had served as business consultants in thei 
respective business areas, those who had 
spent their time and energy in promoting 
the adult evening school program, and those 
who had taught various classes in their 
occupational specialty, including teachers 
who were recruited from the business field 
as well as teachers recruited from day 
school programs. The certificates of com- 
mendation were signed by school officials 
and were presented at the close of the 
Recognition Night program by Glenn Var- 
ner, Assistant Superintendent of the Saint 
Paul Public Schools. The program was 
held in the school auditorium and the 400 
people in attendance included evening 
school instructors and students, representa- 
tives of the Board of Education, representa- 
tives of business, management, and _ labor, 
and families and friends of those in the 
evening school program. An _ outstanding 
speaker, Doctor George A. Selke, Executive 
Secretary to the Governor of the State of 
Minnesota, delivered the address, talking 
on the subject “Planning for Tomorrow. 
Following the formal program Hurd Bood) 
a member of the evening school classes in 
Retail Credit and Collections, spoke on 
behalf of the evening school student bods 
and invited all of the people in attendance 
to an informal reception in the school 
cafeteria. 

This proved to be a very stimulating 
experience and Saint Paul vocational peo 
ple believe that Recognition Night did 
something to further promote the public 
relations program of the evening school. 
We suggest that if you have not alread) 
tried this idea that you give it careful 
consideration.—HAroLp M. OsTREM. 


* * * 


@ Senior Citizens of America, the 10! 
profit organization recently formed by Wil 
lard E. Givens and Joy Elmer Morgan (0 
serve people over 40 years of age in all 
walks of life now has a rapidly growing 
membership in every state and territory, 
according to a recent release. It is offering 
a special group service to business. indus 
trial, civic and professional agencies that 
wish to help their senior employees in plan- 
ning for retirement. The service includes 
a 64-page monthly magazine, Senior Citizen. 
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Federal Leadership in 





— 


Editor’s Note: The material pre- 
sented here is from the address of 
Dr. Earl James McGrath, President, 
University of Kansas City, and former 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, to 
the Chief State School Officers at 
their meeting in St. Louis Feb. 26. 











.. “While figures show that in 1950 the 
employees in the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor numbered 
87,236, 69,772, and 6,204 respectively, there 
were in 1950 only 460 staff members in the 
U. §. Office of Education. While in 1950 the 


Education Inadequate 


budgets of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor amounted to 
$1,311,660,568, $875,463,060, and 
$232,703,288, respectively, the operating 
budget of the U. S. Office of Education, 
which by 1950 had been in existence for 
83 years, was less than $3,000,000. 

“These figures tell their own shocking 
story. One who observes the inconspicuous 
position in the Government of the U. S. 
Office of Education will not be surprised 
that our people have until very recently 
been unconcerned about the crisis in the 
American educational system. He will not 
be surprised that neither reliable compre- 
hensive reports on the many facets of Ameri- 
can education nor any well considered plan 
to cope with our urgently pressing edu- 
cational problems have been issued by the 








Instructor observes wave forms with viewing attachment before making oscillogram 


Low-cost portable oscillograph 
designed for school applications 


EXTREME SIMPLICITY of operation and 
low cost are two features which make 
General Electric’s new PM-18 oscillo- 
graph popular with technical and engi- 
neering schools. 


FLEXIBILITY is assured in the design of the 
PM-18 oscillograph. Features include a 
variety of high-sensitivity galvanometers 
and adjustable time sweep of 0.1 to 0.5 
seconds. 


Complete with film-pack holder and 
film, the PM-18 may also be ordered 
with either a film holder using Polaroid- 
Land film or a continuous-drive film 


holder. For further information contact 
your nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office, 
or write for Bulletin GEC-580 to General 
Electric Co., Section 687-125, Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y. 





YOUR COPY of this 
16-page bulletin, 
GEA-5526, containing 
information on the 
specially designed 
G-E Educational 
Equipment for electri- 
cal laboratories is 
available on request. 











You can frut your confulence in — 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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government. He will not be surprised that 
until a year or two ago no one in the 
United States knew the magnitude of the 
shortage of school buildings in our country. 
He will not be surprised at the observation 
of a Senator that the Department of the 
Interior could tell the American people all 
about the habits of migratory birds, but 
the U. S. Office of Education could tell 
them little about the education of our 
migratory children. 

“These dramatic illustrations reveal the 
inadequate provisions made in the federal 
structure for leadership and service in the 
field of education. A hundred other ex- 
amples could be given! 

“Our profession has rightly taken the po- 
sition that political figures and forces should 
not be permitted to interfere with, shape, 
or distort, the practices and purposes of edu- 
cation. We have believed that those re- 
sponsible for the various units of our edu- 
cational system must, even at the risk of 
losing their livelihood, prevent politicians 
from determining the program of the 
schools, designating professional appoint- 
ments, prescribing courses of study or 
methods of instruction, circumscribing or 
suppressing freedom to teach, or otherwise 
using the educational enterprise for po- 
litical purposes. Concretely, this means that 
all who administer education programs have 
a moral responsibility to resist every effort 
to make professional appointments contin- 
gent upon affiliation with a particular party, 
to inhibit teachers in the discussion of con- 
troversial social problems because such dis- 
cussions may offend political forces in the 
community, or otherwise to exploit edu- 
cation for political advantage. This is one 
kind of politics. It is the kind that every 
responsible member of the profession re- 
probates and assails. 


“The word ‘politics’ however, has a dif- 
ferent meaning. In a democratic nation 
there is nothing inappropriate or reprehen- 
sible about joining with other fellow citi- 
zens in political activity considered 
beneficial to a given social group or- to 
society at large... 


“There is a point therefore around which 
the members of the profession can rally. 
They can achieve something for education 
and for America’s children, by supporting 
acceptable legislation themselves, by arous- 
ing interest in it among laymen in their 
own communities, and by _ interrogating 
congressional representatives, regardless of 
arty, about their views on this legislation. 
They can thus make their non-partisan 
position perfectly clear. They can 
gain public support for sound legislation 

without giving politicians who may 
wish to do so a chance to involve them in 
partisan conflicts . . 


“Though there have been exceptions of 
both individuals and groups, the educa- 
tional guild as a whole has not used the 
political process effectively. Vocational 
education is one of the notable exceptions. 
Educators in this field have for years been 
able to maintain financial support of voca- 
tional education in the U. S. Congress. 
Efforts of Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations alike to reduce or discontinue 
the support of vocational education have 
usually been abortive. Citizens in the vari- 
ous states, informed by members of the 
profession about the value and the status 
of vocational education, have required 
their congressional representatives to sup- 
port this program. The failure of the pro- 
fession as a whole to make comparable 
efforts to get support for education gener- 
ally has had a result that is all too 
clear... 


” 
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From the Office 
of Education 





Staff members of the Agricultural 
Education Branch will work with two im- 
portant committees that meet in Washing- 
ton during May. The National Advisory 
Committee to the Agricultural Education 
Branch, to discuss over-all plans and pro- 
grams of the Branch, will meet May 9-11. 
Four supervisors, four teacher trainers, one 
state director, and the national president 
of the Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
Association serve on this committee. The 
Agricultural Research Committee, sched- 
uled to meet May 23-25 will study further 
development of the Young Farmer program. 
This committee includes four teacher train- 
ers, a representative of the Vocational Agri- 
culture Teachers Association, a_ state 
director of vocational education, a state 
supervisor of vocational agriculture, and 
a local superintendent of schools. 

* * * 

The Division of Vocational Education 
will have the services of Dr. William B. 
Runge during the month of May to ad- 
vise on studies concerned with work sta- 
tions for part-time cooperative programs 
of distributive education. Dr. Runge is 
supervisor of distributive education for the 
State of New Mexico. 

* * * 

W. T. Spanton and A. W. Tenney of 
the Agricultural Education Branch met 
April 25-26 in Kansas City, Missouri, with 
members of the Kansas City Advisory Com- 
mittee to Future Farmers of America, 
working out advance arrangements for the 
1955 national FFA convention to be held 
in that city October 10-13. 

* * * 


The Division of Vocational Education 
called a conference in late April to make 
a preliminary study and suggest a program 
of leadership training for trade and indus- 
trial workers. The participants included 
representatives of State directors, State su- 
pervisors, teacher trainers, and local di- 
rectors. Workers in trade and industrial 
education have requested assistance from 
the Office in planning leadership training 
programs designed for young workers. The 
idea was explored at the time of the AVA 
meeting in San Francisco and also at the 
four regional conferences of trade and in- 
dustrial education workers. 

* * * 

Louise Moore, Specialist for Girls and 
Women, has completed a tabulation of 
information about practical nurse train- 
ing programs conducted during the past 
two years. The facts were furnished by 
vocational schools throughout the United 
States. Copies of the report, in limited 
quantities, are available from the Trade 
and Industrial Education Branch. 

* * * 


At the invitation of Edna P. Amidon, 
Chief of the Home Economics Education 
Branch, 17 home economists who are teach- 
ers of foods and nutrition and/or admin- 
istrators in a variety of types of higher 
institutions in 16 states met with repre- 
sentatives of the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Branch in Washington, D. C., May 
3-6. This conference group looked critic- 
ally at the teaching of foods and nutrition 
in colleges and universities in terms of 
current needs of homemaking teachers, 
other professional home economists, and 
homemakers, and made plans for what may 
be done to strengthen and improve the 
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teaching of foods and nutrition at the 
college level. 
* + * 

James H. Pearson, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, has been named a member of a 
Task Force on Low Income Families of the 
Council of Economics Advisers. This task 
force will deal especially with problems of 
mobility, training, and education. 


* * * 


Edward G. Ludtke, Program Specialist 
for Trade and Industrial Education, during 
a recent visit to Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands, conferred with representatives 
of industrial establishments and vocational 
schools, helping to establish a better under- 
standing of the ways in which they can be 
of mutual assistance. Growing interest in 
vocational education is shown by the estab- 
lishment of several new vocational schools 
and organization of new classes in several 
cities. 

* * * 


Panel discussions were a feature of 
the Pacific regional conference on trade and 
industrial education which was attended 
by James W. Kelly, Program Specialist. At 
one of these, management and labor repre- 
sentatives discussed vocational education as 
a preparation for workers; at another, rep- 
resentatives of junior colleges considered 
the part which their institutions play in 
vocational training. Teacher trainers for- 
mulated plans for future activities leading 
to better preparation of trade and indus- 
trial teachers. 

* * * 


W. T. Spanton represented the Agri- 
cultural Education Branch and Future 
Farmers of America at a Youth Committee 
meeting of the National Safety Council, in 
Chicago, April 27-28. 

* 


Berenice Mallory and Ata Lee, Home 
Economics Education Branch, visited and 
studied homemaking education programs 
for junior and senior high school pupils 
and adults in Roanoke, Norfolk, and Rich- 
mond, Va., during the week of April 22-27. 
They worked with teachers, administrators, 
and city supervisors of home economics in 
the respective cities and on Saturday, April 
27, met in Richmond with the city super- 
visors and members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education staff to discuss strengths 
and weaknesses of the present program and 
make plans for their future development. 


Margaret Alexander and Beulah Coon, 
Home Economics Education Branch, were 
consultants at a one-day meeting in Harris- 
burg, Pa., April 25 at which the Pennsyl- 
vania Teacher Education Committee on 
Research, the State Advisory Committee for 
Home Economics Education, and represen- 
tatives from a city school system, a county 
supervisory group, the State Department 
of Public Instruction, and the Adult Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Education pro- 
gram discussed research needed in home- 
making education. The group worked on 
plans for a statewide program of research 
which will have implications for home- 
making education in the State at the sec- 
ondary school, adult, and college levels. 


JOURNAL BOARD MEETS 

Publishing plans for ’55-’56 were formu- 
lated at the spring meeting of the JouRNAL 
Editorial Board in Washington, D. C., April 
4 and 5. In attendance were: Bernice Mc- 
Cullar, Homemaking; Arthur L. Walker, 
Business; William B. Logan, Distributive; 
Guy O. Tollerud, Guidance; George P. 
Deyoe Agriculture; and Russell K. Brit- 
ton, Trade and Industrial. 





Ofticial 
AVA 
Pins 


Available Now! 


Incorporating the AVA seal, 

this handsome pin (or lapel 

button), shown in actual size, 

identifies you as a member of 

your professional organiza- 
tion. 


$1.25 each, plus 13 cents fed- 
eral tax and any applicable 
state tax. 


Make checks payable to L. G. 
Balfour Co. Order your pin 
today from 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Kass Building, Suite 419 
711 Fourteenth St,, N. W. 

Washington 4, D. C. 




















ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL DRAWING 
by Fisher and Crowley 
Ten drawing projects of common electrical 
machines and controls, with answers 
Price $2.75 less 20%—6 or morecopies 30% 
Electro Technical Publishing Co. 
Box 227 Manchester, Conn. 








“OLIVER” 18-in. Band Saw 
... finest, most complete saw 
of its size 


Cuts wood, metal, compo- 
sitions, plastics—an ideal 
Band Saw for school 
shops. Has many refine 
ments and adjustments of 
larger ‘‘Oliver” Band 
Saws. Heavily ribbed table 
—24”"x20”". Takes 9” under 
guide. Rips to 11” wide, 
miters and crosscuts (0 
6-1/2” This motor-on- 
arbor Band Saw is built 
for rugged service. And 
it’s safe and easy to oper 
ate. Write for Bulletin 
No. 192D. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 





Since 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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SUMMER 
CONVENTION 
COMING UP! 


At the spring meeting of the 
AVA Executive Committee it was 
‘decided definitely that the 1957 
AVA Convention will be held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 5-9. 


| For a number of years the AVA 
|has surveyed members to deter- 
mine exactly what percentage of 
‘people would prefer a summer 
| meeting. Results of the most re- 
‘cent survey, while not heavily in 
favor of a change, indicated that 
‘it would be worthwhile to plan 
one summer session for the pur- 
|pose of accurately evaluating at- 
|tendance figures and membership 
| interest. 

In accordance with these find- 
ings plans have been made for an 





| August meeting in Philadelphia. 





@ President Mrs. Beulah B. Womble pre- 
sided over sessions of the annual conven- 
tion of the North Carolina Vocational 
Association, Greensboro, April 15-16. 

Divisional meetings were held for each 
service and Dr. A. S. Hurlbert, Assistant 
State Superintendent for Instruction, was 
main speaker at the banquet. Representa- 
tives from agriculture, business, home- 
making and industry took part in a panel 
discussion: “What We Expect of Vocational 
Education in North Carolina.” Dr. J. War- 
rn Smith, N. C. State Director of Voca- 
tional Education was the moderator. 

New officers elected are pictured below. 

* * * 

@ The 37th Annual Spring Meeting of 
the Maryland Vocational and Practical 
Arts Association was held at Wheaton 
High School, Wheaton, Md., April 2. 

Themed “Vitalized Education for Mary- 
land Youth,” the meeting opened with a 
business session at which the President, 
Dr. R. Lee Hornbake, presided. Divisional 
meetings and a luncheon were followed by 
a fashion show. Exhibits were on display 
throughout the day. 

Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, Baltimore's As- 
stant Superintendent in charge of Voca- 
tional Education, introduced guest speaker 
Dr. Gordon L. Lippitt, Assistant Director, 
National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, NEA, at the general session. 
Dr. Lippitt’s topic was “Human Relations 
and Group Techniques.” 

* * * 


@ The Virginia FBLA Summer Con- 
ference will be held at Massanetta Springs 
Hotel from June 27 to July 1. All Future 
Business Leaders of America Executive 
Board Members and Committees, FBLA 
Regional Officers, representatives from 
chapters, and sponsors will attend. The 
purpose is to plan the work of Virginia 
FBLA for the next year and to evaluate the 
Work of the preceding year. 
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@ The Central Regional Distributive 
Education Conference was held in Spring- 
field, Illinois, March 15-18, at the Illinois 
Education Association Building on the invi- 
tation of Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secre- 
tary. Don Beattie, Minesota, was elected 
chairman of the regional advisory com- 
mittee, William Logan, Ohio, vice-chair- 
man, and Custer McDonald, Missouri and 
Lawrence Thomson, Michigan, members. 

John A. Beaumont, Illinois, was elected 
to represent the Central Region on the 
advisory council. 

* * * 

@ The Second Annual Institute of the 
Virginia Assoication of Educational Sec- 
retaries was held at Longwood College, 
April 16. Those at Longwood College who 
participated in the program were: Dr. Dab- 
ney S. Lancaster, President; Dr. M. L. 
Landrum, Norman O. Myers, Christy 
Snead, Willard Leeper, and Mrs. Alice C. 
Wynne, business education instructors at 
Longwood College. Members of the Insti- 
tute Arrangements Committee were: Mrs. 
H. E. Lacey, Secretary, Farmville High 
School; Mrs. Virginia Harper and Mrs. 
Naomi Jenkins, Secretaries, Prince Edward 
County School Board, and Dr. M. L. 
Landrum, Chairman, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Longwood College. 


@ A training conference for leaders in 
trade and industrial education will be held 
at Colorado A & M, August 1-12, 1955. 
Walter Arnold, Kansas State Director of 
Vocational Education, will serve as Chair- 
man of the Conference Planning Commit- 
tee. Ernest C. Comstock, Executive Director, 
Colorado State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, will serve as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements. 

Selected persons throughout the country 
will be sent to these special sessions. 





@ Vocational agriculture teachers need 
help if they are to keep up to date on the 
tremendous amount of new farming know- 
how coming out of experiment stations and 
research laboratories. 


This was emphasized by Dr. V. Ray 
Cardozier of the National Cotton Council 
before the Southern Regional Conference 
of Agricultural Education, meeting in 
Memphis, March 28-31. 

Vocational agricultural teachers, Dr. Car- 
dozier said, are overwhelmed with informa- 
tion on every phase of the complex field of 
modern agriculture. They “simply don’t 
have time to collect all the publications 
available, read them carefully, evaluate the 
data, and then shape usable parts into 
reference sources.” 


To illustrate this complexity he explained 
some of the new developments and implica- 
tions in the production of cotton. Chem- 
ical and flame control of weeds, new syste- 
matic insecticides to kill pests, defoliation, 
new growth inhibitors, mechanization, irri- 
gation, and soil fumigation were some of 
the topics covered. There are at least a 
thousand booklets on file at his organiza- 
tion’s headquarters covering these topics, 
he said. 

And just as complex are dairying, corn 
production, poultry, and livestock raising. 
Dr. Cardozier emphasized that it is liter- 
ally impossible for the teacher to keep ade- 
quately informed on the wide range of 
subjects he must cover. 

One solution, he said, is for state vo-ag 
departments to have more men who epscial- 
ize in assembling “units” of information for 
use by all teachers. 

“Instead of all 300 to 400 teachers in a 
state individually preparing such a unit on 
fertilization, for example, one person in the 
state office could do it better and with a 
big saving in time for all teachers.” 

* * * 


@ State Director of Vocational Education 
R. D. Anderson presented AVA Executive 
Secretary Dr. M. D. Mobley as the guest 
speaker at the 1955 Palmetto State AVA 
Group Meeting (South Carolina) . ; 

Group singing, an invocation, introduc- 
tion of platform guests ( by Miss Georgia L. 
Jones) and the annual business session 
completed the program. 


55-56 Officers N. C. Vocational Ass’n: H. G. Johnson, VP, Agric.; Mrs. Marjorie G. Leonard, 
VP, Home Ec.; R. S. Dunham, Secretary-Treasurer; J. H. Mobley, President; Mrs. Beulah 
B. Womble, Past President; A. B. Hardee, VP for T & I.; Carl D. Whitehurst, VP for DE. 
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State Directors 
Convene in D. C. 


State Directors of Vocational Education 
from 42 states, Puerto Rico, and D. C., at- 
tended their annual 4-day conclave in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 2-5. At an education 
breakfast, Hotel Statler, May 3, they were 
the special guests of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. A dramatic presentation— 
“Spotlight on Education” included in its 
cast of characters A. Boyd Campbell, of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Chairman, 
Education Committee; other Chamber of 
Commerce national officials; and movie and 
TV star Eve Arden, nationally known as 
“Miss Brooks.” 


Honor guests for the occasion included 
Dr. Arthur S. Adams, President, American 
Council on Education; Dr. Samuel M. 
Brownell, U. §. Commissioner of Education; 
Dr. William G. Carr, NEA Executive Secre- 
tary; Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, District of Columbia; Dr. 
Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals; the Hon. Samuel McConnell, 


U. S. Representative from Pennsylvania 
and member, House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor; Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA 
Executive Secretary; and the Honorable H. 
Alexander Smith, U. S. Senator from New 
Jersey and member, Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


President C. L. Greiber, Wisconsin State 
Director of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion, presided over the daily sessions of the 
State Directors. James H. Pearson, U. S. 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation, welcomed the group at their first 
meeting. 

Chairmen of study committees reported 
for their groups as follows: R. W. Heim, 
Guidance; M. A. Browning, Business Edu- 
cation; Emmett O’Brien, Home Economics; 
Walter M. Arnold, Trade and Industry; R. 
D. Anderson, Agriculture; and Joseph R. 
Strobel, General. 

Ernest C. Comstock, Executive Director, 
Colorado State Board for Vocational and 
Adult Education, was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer of the organization to succeed 
John P. Walsh, New Hampshire, who re- 
signed when he accepted a new position 
with the U. S. Office of Education. 





Shown for the first time —now on display in the following cities 


THE NEW SHELDON-BUILT 


“bagHan 


13” Geared Head 
PRECISION LATHE 


Now you can see this new 
precision tool room lathe for the 
first time in our distributor’s show 
rooms. Rigidly built, this lathe 
combines rugged power with 
extreme accuracy—has the work 
capacity and easy operating fea- 
tures of larger, more costly lathes. 

Be sure to see this new 
lathe. Run it, test its ‘‘feel’’ and 
performance before you buy. If 
you are unable to see this new 
lathe with its many outstanding 

features, write for 
complete in- 
ormation. 





Heavy, Multi-splined Spindle @ Large 134” hole through 
spindle @ Wider, deeper, heavier bed @ 60 pitch gear 
box @ Easy shifting speed dial @ Cam-action tailstock 
clamp @ “Zero Precision” tapered roller Spindle 
Bearings @ One Shot lubrication system. 


Write for cigculars on 13 and 15” Sebastian Geared Head Lathes 


SHELDON MACHINE CO., Inc. 


ATLANTA 
Scott Machine Co. 
BUFFALO 
O'Connell Machinery Co. 
CAMBRIDGE 
Joseph Beal & Co., Inc. 
CHICAGO 
Boyd-Wagner Company 
Crown Supply Company 
CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati Machinery Co. 
Cox Machinery Co. 
CLEVELAND 
Garco Machinery, Inc. 
Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond Co. 
COLUMBUS 
E. W. Smith Machinery Co. 
DALLAS 
Briggs- Weaver 
Machinery Co. 
Machinery Sales Co. 
DETROIT 
J. Lee Hackett Co. 
Chas. A. Strelinger Co. 
ELMIRA 
Gierston Tool Co., Inc. 
HARRISBURGH 
General Machinery & 
Equipment Co. 
HOUSTON 


JACKSON, MICH. 

F. P. Miller Co. 
KANSAS CITY 
Ellfeldt Machinery & 
Supply Co. 

LOS ANGELES 
Harron, Rickard & 
McCone Co. 
Seaboard Machinery Co. 
MILWAUKEE 
State Machine Tool Co. 
NEWARK 
Ralph Hochman & Co. 
NEW YORK 
Morris Abrams, Inc. 
DoAll Eastern Company, Inc. 
Reiner Machinery Corp. 
OAKLAND 
Delta Equipment Agency 
PHILADELPHIA 
Delta Equipment Company 
Samuel Machinery Co. 
PORTLAND 
Portland Machinery Co. 
PROVIDENCE 
Reynolds Machinery Co. 
SAN ANTONIO 
San Antonio Machinery & 
Supply Co. 

SAN DIEGO 
Hammond Machinery & 
Supply Co. 


Rex Supply Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. W. Marwedel 
SEATTLE 


Sa & 
—* Dawson Machinery Co. 
West Coast Machinery Co. 


° UL 
Sales Service Machine 
Tool Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Noland Co., Inc. 
WEST HARTFORD 
Robert E. Morris Co 








A-5 
$187500 


F.0.B. Chicago 
Less electrical 
equipment 


42 3: North Knox Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 


Builder of Sheldon Lathes, Milling Machines, Shapers and Sebastian Lathes 
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@ Elizabeth Copeland, owner of the Cy. 
tom Cal Company, Atlanta, Ga., jas bee, 
awarded the contract for suppling “Off 
FFA Chapter Fund Raising Calenday” 
According to an agreement with the nation, 
al FFA office, Custom Cal will contribute, 
15 percent royalty to the state FFA associa. 
tions and a 5 percent royalty to the nationa| 
office on all calendars that are soli, 

Custom Cal Company started pioneering 
the cooperative advertising calendar {g; 
FFA about six years ago. Several hundre( 
chapters have participated in this progray 
earning a sizable amount each year, 


New State Association Officers 


ALABAMA 

Alabama Vocational Association. \. 
Thornton, President; Mary Jo Ventres 
Vice President; H. R. Culver, Sec.-Treas, 

Alabama Vocational Teachers Associatioy 
T. A. Lawson, President; Wynona Thoma 
Ist VP; H. L. Charlow, 2nd VP: H. | 
Beans, Jr., Executive Secretary; Mary 4 
Kelly, Assis. Sec.; D. B. Armstrong, Trea. 
urer; John H. Glanton, Reporter; W, §, 
Cooper, Parliamentarian. 

ARKANSAS 

Frank Pfeifer, President; Joe Slaven, Vice 
President; Luther Hardin, Secretary; A, \, 
Thompson, Treasurer. Vice Presidents: 
Betty Ruth Joyce, Home Economics; J. WW, 
Roe, Industrial & Distributive; Horace Hub. 
bard Hope, Guidance & Rehabilitation, 
Fred Graham, Executive Secretary. 

Industrial Education Association. J. v 
Rome, President; Charles Ross, Vice Presi: 
dent; Vincent Faulds, Secretary. 
CALIFORNIA 

California Industrial Education Associa: 
tion. Richard Ryan, President; Georg 
Chambers, President-Elect; J. Lyman Gold 
smith, Vice President; J. K. Barnett, Pav 
President; Lee D. Bodkin, Secretary-Trea 

California Association of Distributive Eé- 
ucators. P. W. Thelander, President; Car- 
olyn Nelson Tilley, Ist VP; Earl A. Dun 
stan, 2nd VP; Reginald Alexander, Secte. 
tary-Treasurer; Marilene Van Wagenen 
Editor. 

California Home Economics Association 
Lola Pickles, President; Elsie Richardson 
Secretary; Bessie Miller, Treasurer; Edith 
Harwood, President-Elect. 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois Business Education Association 
Mabel Scheiderer, President; Doris Howell 
Vice President; Charles E. Wagner, Sect 
tary; Dr. Harvey Rahe, Treasurer. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Nina T. Smith, President; Vice Presidents 
D. W. Corban, E. F. Mitchell, Beatrice 
Campbell; E. E. Gross, Secretary-Treasute! 
MISSOURI 

Missouri Industrial Education Associa 
tion. George Rodenheiser, President; Emi 
H. Rohls, VP; Gardner Boyd, J. Brva 
Caviness, Elmer Minnick, and R. W. Bake! 
Directors; Gordon O. Johnson, ex officio. 
NEW JERSEY 

Philip H. Haney, President. Vice Pre 
dents: Glenn Underwood, Agriculture 
Robert Joy, Distributive Education; Hen! 
Zanzalari, Guidance; Dorothy Dowden 
Home Economics; Henry Albrecht, Tratt 
and Industry; Janet H. Lund, Life Member 
ship. Adam LaSota, Secretary; Harry 
Stephan, Treasurer; Albert E. Jochen 
Advisor. 

NEW MEXICO 

Ray Harrison, President; Lester Dohne! 
Vice President; James Peterson, Sec-Tre® 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mary Stockman, President; Julius Hat 
mett, Vice-President; D. E. Morgan, 9e 
tary; S. A. Murphy, Treasurer. 
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J. C. WRIGHT 


Dr. J. C. Wright, 79, died April 11 in 
Bamberg, S. C., on a return trip to his 
home in Washington, D. C., after a winter 
vacation in Florida. Cause of his death was 
a heart attack. 

Internationally known for his leadership 
in the construction and development of 
America’s program of vocational education, 
Dr. Wright served as head of the national 
program from 1922 until his retirement in 


“ Wright was born in Elkhart County, 
Indiana. He grew up on a farm in Douglas 
County and attended a one-room country 
school. After graduating from the Lawrence 
Business College he taught for 3 years in 
the country schools of Douglas County and 
then entered the Kansas State Normal 
School, Emporia, and graduated from a 3- 
year academic course in 1900 and from the 
4year Latin course in 1901. During this 
period he served in the U. S. Army in the 
Spanish American War and taught in the 
Belleville, Kansas, High School. 

He earned his BS and MA (1919) at the 
University of Missouri. In 1926 the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Science in Indus- 
trial Education was conferred upon him by 
The Stout Institute. 

Dr. Wright was appointed by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education as Field 
Agent for Industrial Education for the 
West Central States, with headquarters in 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1917. He was promoted 
to Special Agent for War Training and 
transferred to Washington, D. C., in 1918. 
From 1919 to 1922 he served as Assistant 
Director for Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion (his title was changed to “Chief” in 
1920.) In January, 1922, he was named Act- 
ing Director and, effective April 1, 1922, he 
became Director of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. When the functions 
of the board were transferred to the U. S. 
Office of Education in 1933 his title was 
changed to Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education “with no change in 
duties.” 

Dr. Wright held AVA’s Life Membership 
Certificate No. 3. Throughout his career 
he offered leadership and service to the 
organization. The author of numerous 
books, papers, and publication contribu- 
tions, he spent a busy “retirement” that 
was full of professional assignments. He was 
for several years Vocational Education Con- 
sultant for the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs and made important contributions 
to the development of industrial educa- 
tion programs in South American countries. 

* * * 

@ Frank C. Underwood, Jr., formerly 

Irector of Vocational Education in Sa- 
vannah and Chatham Counties, Ga., and 
currently Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Business Affairs for Chatham 
County Schools was named Savannah’s 

Man of The Year” and received the 
Golden Deeds Award for 1954. 

Selection of Mr. Underwood for this 
signal honor was based primarily on the 
exceptional work he has done in educa- 
ional lines “beyond the scope of his duties 
iN the public school system.” 

Mr. Underwood served as President of 
A Georgia Vocational Association in 
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James H. Pearson Named 
U. S. Assistant Commissioner 


James H. Pearson, who has served as 
Acting Assistant U. S. Commissioner of 
Education in charge of Vocational Educa- 
tion for the past 18 months was officially 
appointed to the Assistant Commissionership 
last month. 

Mr. Pearson was also honored for his 
federal service at the annual Honor Awards 
Ceremony, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, April 11. 


In an address that especially marked the 
occasion, Oveta Culp Hobby, HEW Secre- 
tary, said: 

“Our fellow-workers whom we will honor 
today are . . . worthy of emulation. Each 
has consistently produced work of excep- 
tionally high quality. Each has displayed 
outstanding devotion to duty and to the 
advancement of the common welfare.” 


Mrs. Hobby followed these remarks with 
the presentation of awards. In honoring 
Mr. Pearson, she said: 


“It is a pleasure to present Mr. James 
H. Pearson with this Superior Service 
Award for outstanding service to American 
education through skilled leadership of the 
Federal-State vocational education program. 


“Mr. Pearson has spent his entire pro- 
fessional career in the field of vocational 
education, serving as a classroom teacher, 
as an educational administrator, as a State 
supervisor and as a Federal official. He has 
also contributed extensively to the litera- 
ture of vocational education and served 
as visiting professor at a number of col- 
leges and universities.” 

A native of Missouri, Mr. Pearson is a 
graduate of the Missouri State Teachers 
College. He earned his BS and MS at the 
University of Nebraska and he is registered 
there for a Ph.D. 


He began his career as a teacher in 
Missouri where he also served as a principal 
and teacher for a rural consolidated school 
district. From 1921-29 he was Nebraska’s 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
and he entered service with the U.S. Office 
in 1929 as a Specialist in Agricultural Edu- 
cation. He moved up to Field Representa- 
tive for Administration and then Assistant 
Director for Program Planning and was 
named Acting Assistant Commissioner in 
September, 1953. 


John Walsh Accepts 
USOE Position 


John P. Walsh, New Hampshire State 
Director of Vocational Education since 
1951, has been appointed Chief, Trade and 
Industrial Education Branch, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Mr. Walsh, who is a native of New York 
State and a graduate of New York State 
Teachers College, earned his BS and MS at 
Cornell University. He served as Director 
of the New Hampshire Technical Institute 
before going to the State Department of 
Education. In the fall of 1953 he went to 
Europe to study the vocational and techni- 
cal school system in Germany. He will begin 
his new duties on June 1. 


F. A. Gregory 
Heads Program 
in DC Schools 


Francis A. Greg- 
ory was appointed 
Assistant Superin- 
tendent in charge 
of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Adult 
Education, District 
of Columbia public 
schools, March 4. 
Mr. Gregory has 
served since 1951 as 
Associate Superin- 
tendent in charge of 
Junior and Voca- 
tional High Schools 
in the District. 

Born in Harrisburg, Pa., Mr. Gregory 
earned his BS at the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland, O., and his MS at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He is a 
candidate for a Ph. D. in Education from 
Western Reserve University. 

Beginning his professional career as an 
instructor at the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College of North Carolina Mr. Greg- 
ory came to DC as a teacher of applied 
electricity. After 9 years in this post he 
was named Principal of the Phelps Voca- 
tional High School and then Principal of 
the Armstrong Technical High School, both 
in Washington. 

A Life Member of Tau Beta Phi (honor- 
ary engineering fraternity) Mr. Gregory also 
has been honored with the Silver Beaver 
for distinguished service to boyhood by the 
National Capital Area Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America. He is one of the or- 
ganizers and served as the first president of 
the National Capital Vocational Association. 


H. C. Fetterolf Honored 


H. C. Fetterolf, 
Chief, Agricultural 
Education, Penn- 
sylvania State De- 
partment of Public 
Instruction, and 
former AVA Presi- 
dent (1951) will be 
presented with a 
citation for out- 
standing service by 
the Board of Direc- 
tors, Bloomsburg 
State Teachers Col- 

lege, May 21. 
Citations are of- 
. fered each year by 
Bloomsburg State to alumni of the school 
“who have rendered outstanding service 
and thereby brought honor to Bloomsburg.” 
Mr. Fetterolf, who completes 40 years 
of service as Pennsylvania’s State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education this spring, be- 
gan his distinguished career as a teacher in 
a l-room rural school. He served as Assist- 
ant Principal of Mifflinville High School 
(1 year); Principal, Port Allegheny High 
School (3 years); Director, Elders Ridge 
Vocational School (1 year); and then went 
to his current post. He has made many 
contributions to vocational and practical 
arts education in his state and the nation 
through service on many committees and 
in appointed or honorary posts. In 1948 
he went to Korea as a member of the 
American Education Mission and he was a 
consultant in Germany in 1949. Preceding 
his election to the Presidency of the AVA 
he served as AVA Vice President for Agri- 
cultural Education for 3 years. A Life 
Member of AVA, he has offered his pro- 
fessional organization steady and important 

service throughout its existence. 
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@ The American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Branch of West Virginia, in regular 
convention held April 16, 1955, at Jackson’s 
Mill, West Virginia presented the following 
resolution out of memory to the late Ed- 
ward Silver Maclin. 

“Dr. Maclin, during his leadership in 
the field of industrial education always be- 
lieved that the hope of tomorrow for 
American life depended on how wisely and 
well teachers planned, projected and de- 
veloped programs of education growing out 
of our modern world. 

“In moments of reflection to the years 
when he, as the first active supervisor of 
trade and industrial education courses in 
the state of West Virginia, we can attest 
that application to the job in hand was his 
strength, because absolute sincerity of pur- 
pose at whatever cost to himself ruled him 
throughout all the years at West Virginia 
University. 

“All personnel connected with trade and 
industrial education, will miss Dr. Maclin. 
His adherence to all phases of industrial 
education marked him as a devoted leader, 
a true friend, and a noble Christian gentle- 
man. 

“All members of this organization pay 
tribute to such a man of sterling qualities, 
one of which was his outstanding trait of 
adherence to faithfulness.” 


They Visited Us 


During recent months the following per- 
sons visited AVA headquarters: William 
W. Hodges, Educationist FOA/Thailand; 
Clarence S. Obitz, Eugene, Ore.; Ivan Hos- 
tetler, Raleigh, N. C.; V. L. Pickens, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Shriver L. Coover, Califor- 
nia, Pa.; W. R. Mason, Cleveland, O.; G. 
Harold Silvius, Detroit, Mich.; Chris H. 
Groneman, College Station, Tex.; A. W. 
Crawford, Ottawa, Canada; Douglas Whit- 
lock, Washington, D. C.; William F. Roark, 
Washington, D. C.; John J. Seidel, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Joseph H. Douglass, Washington, D. C.; 
Neal B. Perkins, Abington, Pa.; Robert M. 
Reese, Columbus, O.; Larry Borosage, East 
Lansing, Mich.; W. C. Christensen; Ansel 
R. Cleary, Washington, D. C.; David E. 
Greelis, New York, N. Y.; S. F. Peterson, 
Ayden, N. C.; R. E. Cammack, Montgomery, 
Ala.; J. Warren Smith, Raleigh, N. C,; 
Daniel J. Moltz, Atlantic City, N. J.; J. B. 
Perky, Stillwater, Okla.; Mr. & Mrs. Rex 
H. Smelser, Lake Charles, La.; Howard Mc- 
Clarren, Washington, D. C.; 

Frank H. LaMaster, Washington, D. C.; 
Charles E. Davis III, Silver Spring, Md.; 
Christopher R. Davis, Silver Spring, Md.; 
Diane Davis, Silver Spring, Md.; J. M. Logs- 
don, New York, N. Y.; Richard Hartley, 
Waldorf, Md.; Mr. & Mrs. W. K. Hartley, 
Waldorf, Md.; Chelsea Bailey, Bagdad, Iraq; 
DeWitt Hunt, Washington, D. C.; Alexan- 
der C. Ducat, Washington, D. C.; Donovan 
Armstrong, Washington, D. C.; Harlan B. 
Miller, New York, N. Y.; George P. Deyoe, 
Urbana, IIl.; Russell K. Britton, Denver, 
Colo.; William B. Logan, Columbus, O.; 
Guy O. Tollerud, St. Paul, Minn.; Hans 
Hoefler, Nuremberg, Germany; Silas M. 
Ransopher, Washington, D. C.; D. F. Parker, 
Univ. of Wyo.; Glen L. Weaver, Salem, Ore.; 
Lela A. Tomlinson, Baton Rouge, La.; Geo. 
M. DaVall, Los Angeles, Calif.; James R. D. 
Eddy, Austin, Tex.; John R. Waldeck, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Bonard S. Wilson, Washington, 
D. C.; A. A. Rosser, Brunswick, Ga.; Mrs. 
S. C. Patterson, Homerville, Ga.; 

Henry N. Hooper, Cincinnati, O.; Jean 
D. Corcoran, Chicago, Ill; C. R. Crakes, 
Evanston, Ill.; B. P. Brodinsky, Washington, 
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D. C.; A. D. Mueller, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
E. H. Kellogg, Indianapolis, Ind.; Don Dun- 
ham, Washington, D. C.; Richard A. Dell, 
Washington, D. C.; C. E. Bell, Norfolk, Va.; 
R. N. Hoskins, Norfolk, Va.; Bill Loomis, 
Salem, Ore.; J. C. Woodin, Wichita, Kan.; 
Warren A. Seeley, Nashville, Tenn.; Larry 
Borosage, East Lansing, Mich.; Blanche 
Nechanicky, Albany, N. Y.; Richard W. 
Howes, Hartford, Conn.; 

Tom Hampton, Baton Rouge, La.; C. E. 
Highlen, Lafayette, Ind.; George W. Mor- 
genroth, Newark, N. J.; Robert M. Reese, 
Columbus, O.; H. C. Thayer, Madison 2, 
Wisc.; H. N. Miller, Olympia, Wash.; M. 
L. Barlow, Los Angeles, Calif.; Ernest Com- 
stock, Denver 2, Colo.; W. M. Arnold, To- 
peka, Kans.; E. G. Ludtke, Washington, 
D. C.; James R. D. Eddy, Austin, Tex.; 


Russell K. Britton, Denver, Colo.; Willian 
P. Loomis, Salem, Ore.; 

S. Lewis Land, State College, Pa. Walte 
H. Cooper, Washington, D. C.; Edward y, 
Claude, Springfield, Ill.; J. Warren Smith, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Albert E. Jochen, lrentop 
N. J. R. E. Bass, Richmond, Va. Robert 
A. Wall, Luray, Va.; Lawrence W. ? rakken, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; R. Cullison, hoenix, 
Ariz; R. D. Anderson, Columbia. S$. ¢; 
L. Garcia, San Juan, Puerto Rico; Geo. p, 
Martin, Atlanta, Ga.; Victor H. Wohlford, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Wesley P. Smith, Sacra. 
mento, Calif.; A. E. Robinson, Baton Rouge, 
La; W. A. Williams, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Joseph R. Strobel, Albany, N. Y.; C. L, 
Greiber, Madison 2, Wisc.; R. T. Grogan, 
Washington, D. C.; Karl Ettinger, New 
York, N. Y.; McKee Fisk, Fresno, Calif. 





teach electricity...easily... 
inexpensively 


with G4 7 


FIECTBI* HITS 


Complete VISUAL-EXPERIMENT 
equipment with coordinated text 
for Junior High and High School 
instruction in... 


@ Electricity for Beginners 

@ Basic Electricity 

@ Advanced Electricity 

@ Electronic Components 

@ Electronic Circuits 

@ DC-AC Motors and Generators 


P 4 


Used Successfully by Instructors with No Electrical Experience 


Students learn by see- 

ing or doing ... they 

validate electrical 
principles by constructing 
their own operating assem- 
blies. Crow method permits 
students with no mathemati- 
cal background to grasp the 
subject readily. 


Equipment is ready 

for use immediately in 

conjunction with your 
present shop or science 
courses. No complicated wir- 
ing or installation problems 
- + no floor spuce or floor 
load difficulties. 


Accompanying each 

ELECTRI-KIT is a fully 

illustrated text-man- 
val written in clear non- 
technical language. It organ- 
izes the course for the instruc- 
tor...relieves him of tedious, 
time-consuming preparation 
and planning. 


All parts are precision 

made and conform to 

highest engineering 
standards. They do the work 
of equipment which, if pur- 
chased separately, would 
cost many times as much, and 
they do it both safely and 
accurately. 


FOR DETAILED BULLETINS ABOUT CROW ELECTRI-KITS WRITE 


CROW LLECTBI°CBALT CORPS 


Div. of Universal Scientific Co., Inc. 
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Soybeans, by Floyd Barnhart. Published 
by Floyd Barnhart, Caruthersville, Mo. 
1954., 290 pages. 

In the preface, the author says: “This 
book is written with the idea of presenting 
information on the subject of soybean pro- 
duction in simple clear language so that 
it may be used with equal efficiency by 
high school students, others in vocational 
agricultural education, farmers, and under- 
graduate students in colleges of agricul- 
ture.” 


































































































































Vocational schools teaching woodwork- 
ing and house construction will find a 
valuable teaching aid in a handbook 
recently isued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The handbook, called Wood-frame 
| House Construction, was written by L. 
‘| 0. Anderson and O. C. Heyer, engineers 
at the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory. 
In it they discuss sound principles of 
wood-frame house construction based on 
practical experience and on 44 years of 

research on wood. 

‘| House construction, from staking and 
} laying out to painting, is illustrated by 
more than 150 detailed drawings. The 
authors deal mainly with established 
methods of construction and they point 
out that, while details of construction 
may vary in different localitties, the 
principles are the same. 

Designated Agriculture Handbook No. 
78, this publication can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.—65 cents per copy. 
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Junior High School Facts . . . A Graphic 
Analysis. Office of education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1954. Order Misc. No. 21, Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 71 pages, 50 cents. 

Prepared by Walter H. Gaumnitz, John 
Ludington, Kenneth Brown, and Simon A. 
McNeely, this presentation of analytical 
graphs covers the story of the junior high 
school in the U. S. today. 

* * * 









Substitute Teachers in the Public Schools, 
1953-54. Research Div., National Education 
Ass'n, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 55 pages, 50 cents. 


Full coverage of the role of substitute 
teachers in contained in this February, 1955 
issue of NEA’s Research Bulletin, Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 1. 

+ * * 

Approaching Equality of Opportunity in 
Higher Education, edited by Francis J. 
Brown. American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W,, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., 1955. 136 pages, $1.50. 

An American Council Study that is part 
of Series 1 (Reports of Committees and 
Conferences, this publication covers the 
Proceedings of a national conference that 
Was sponsored by the Committee on 
Equality of Opportunity in Higher Edu- 
cation, St. Louis, Mo., November 15-16, 
1954. Statements of issues, presented at 
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the opening of each of the section meet- 
ings, clearly indicate that the U. S. is only 
approaching and has not reached equality 
of opportunity for higher education. 


Guide for Employers in Hiring the 
Physically Handicapped. Employee Rela- 
tions Div., National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 2 East 48th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1955. 31 pages, 50 cents (quantity 
prices on request) . 

The foreword explains that this manual 
has been prepared in response to the ex- 
pressed desire of employers for guidance 
in employing and placing the handicapped 
individual in productive work. Prepared 
by NAM’s Advisory Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, this brochure 
pools the thinking of a group of specialists 
who have had experience in this field. 

* * x 


Organization and Administration of 
Guidance Services, by Edward C. Roeber, 
Glenn E. Smith, and Clifford E. Erickson. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y., 1955. 294 pages, 
$4.75. 

Revised to the extent that it is virtually 
a new book, this number in McGraw-Hill’s 
Practical Guidance Series is a complete 
guide to the school guidance program for 
counselors, teachers, and administrators. It 
may be used to institute a program or to 
evaluate and improve current services. 


7 * * 


Food Service in Institutions, by Bessie 
Brooks West and LeVelle Wood. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1955. 682 pages, $4.48. 

Three sections—Quantity Food Produc- 
tion, The Organization and Administra- 
tion of Food Services, and Food-Service 
Planning; Selection of Furnishings and 
Equipment for Institution Kitchens and 
Dining Rooms have been completely revised 
for this 4th edition. 





-——-Practical Aids for—-——- 


Industrial Teachers 


| 
| WALKER-TURNER DIVISION 

| Educational Department — AV-5 
| Plainfield, New Jersey 


| Please send items checked. Enclosed is proper amount. ] 











i oO Shop Planning Manual — $1.00 each. First of its 
type. 48 pages, over 750 silhouettes of shop 
equipment. 
oO Teaching Aids — FREE set. Comprehensive 4-page 
| folders on care and use of individual power tools. | 
l oO Machine Safety Charts — 10c per set. Each card 
a complete message. Helps keep students safety 
| conscious. 
| oO Student Plan Sheets — SOc per hundred. Two- 
page form for use by students to plan their own 
| work. 
oO FREE CATALOG — Describes complete line of 
l Walker-Turner metal-cutting and woodworking | 
| machines. | 
| Name.......... 
j DOMRGOE, snsccccscevcccescessccoccosss | 
|] City mencd State... .naessescccsonssssessesssecessecennsnnnasscsonscesen | 
a ce ee ee 





AMAZING NEW WAY 
TO BECOME A 
SKILLED DRAFTSMAN! 


. Fascinating New Book 
— DRAFTING BY THE 
MODEL METHOD— 
| Trains You—Improves 
— Knowledge of Drafting 
—QUICKLY! 





Whether you want to become a draftsman, or are 
working as a draftsman now—or even if you are in 
one of many occupations where the knowledge and 
peopes practice of drafting means advancement and 
igher ay — FTIN B THE MODEL 
METHOD is for you! 


In this comprehensive book, experts John B. 
Mussacchia, Henri A. Fluchere and Melvin J. 
Grainger have planned every word, every line, every 
drawing—made it so clear and so easy-to-understand 
that you quickly master the fundamentals of draft- 
ing. But best of all, you learn to work from actual 
models—models which you yourself can make from 
materials in the book! 


So whether you want to qualify for the field of 
drafting—or improve your skill and knowledge, 
order a copy of DRAFTING BY THE MODEL 
METHOD, today. Only $3.50 each, postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO SCHOOLS AND 

TEACHERS. Copies available at 25% discount. 


ARCO PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
Dept. AV4, 480 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 





AS UP-TO-DATE AS TOMORROW'S 
FARMER ... 





SAMPSON - MOWERY - KUGLER 


An easy-to-read, profusely illustrated 
Designed-for-Today text for progress- 
minded farm shop classes everywhere. 


$4.95 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me an on-approval coms of 
FARM SHOP SKILLS IN MECHANIZED 
AGRICULTURE (Less 20% Educational discount) 


Name ... 





i NS ONE R ICI 
Scheel... 
Address . 

ene 
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Household Equipment, by Louise Jenison 
Peet and Lenore Sater Thye. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1955. 444 pages, $6.00. 

The only book of its kind, this fourth 
edition selects and coordinates pertinent 
facts from volumes of advertising material 
and presents them, free of propaganda and 
bias. It is intended to help teachers, stu- 
dents, home economists, and housewives in 
the confident planning and selection of 
equipment. 


Make Your Own Stero Pictures, by Julius 
B. Kaiser. The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1955. 344 pages, 
$5.95. 

The author, who has experimented with 
all kinds of stero equipment, tells you how 
to get the best pictures with whatever 
equipment you have or intend to buy. He 
also provides a buying guide. 

* * * 

Making Things of Plastic, by Lauton 
Edwards. Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria 
8, Ill., 1955. 191 pages, $3.75. 

This book fully instructs in the planning, 
design and production of popular flower 
carvings in clear plastic, laminated plastic 
ornaments, plastic household objects, and 
plastic engraved figures. 

* * * 

Direct Current Fundamentals, by Joseph 
J. DeFrance. Prentice Hall, Inc., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., 1955. 322 pages, 

This text is the outgrowth of courses 
given by the author at the New York State 
Signal Corps Training School, and at the 
U. S. Coast Guard Training Station, Groton, 
Conn. The author also makes use of his 


experience in teaching radio and electrical 
engineering at RCA Institute and CCNY. 


Methods of Teaching Industrial Subjects, 
a new 35mm color sound filmstrip enumer- 
ating the commonly accepted methods of 
teaching industrial subjects, has been re- 
leased by the Industrial Education Depart- 
ment, Division of Extension, The University 
of Texas. The filmstrip, vivid in color and 
realism, is an outstanding job from start 
to finish and sells for $22.50. 


The sound filmstrip contains 52 frames, 
and the commentary prepared runs ap- 
proximately 15 minutes. Purpose is to 
acquaint industrial teachers with teaching 
methods in common use. Emphasis is 
placed on naming the methods and show- 
ing examples of their use. The pictures 
used are from several shops and related 
subject fields. 


In its preparatory stages, the filmstrip 
was shown at the National Association of 
Teacher Educators meeting during 1954 
AVA Convention, and it met with immedi- 
ate acclaim. Further inquiry is invited and 
an explanatory brochure is available. 


BRICKLAYER’S BOOKS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Local Joint Apprenticeship Committees 
will be glad to know that instructional 
material for a complete training program 
for apprentice bricklayers is now available. 

These materials, Bricklaying I, II and 
III and the Teacher’s Manual and Answer 
Book, were developed through the joint 
efforts of the divisions of vocational edu- 
cation of Connecticut, California and New 
York, together with the Structural Clay 
Products Institute, with the cooperation of 


the Associated General Contratcors of 
America, the Bricklayers Internationa} 
Union, U. S. Office of Education, American 
Vocational Association, Federal Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and State Apprenticeship 
Agencies. They have the endorsement of 
the National Joint Committee on Brick. 
laying Apprenticeship, and are designed to 
meet the needs of related instruction for 
all bricklayer apprentices throughout the 
country. 

Here, in a three-book series with 
Teacher’s Manual, is complete and up-to. 
the-minute instructional material coverj 
all the related technical information need 
by skilled craftsmen organized to serve as 
both texts and study guides. 

Bricklaying I covers the beginning phases, 
Bricklaying II, the intermediate, and Brick. 
laying III, the advanced phases of the trade, 

Each book is organized in instructional 
units which cover these subject areas: Trade 
Mathematics and Estimating, Blueprint 
Reading, Trade Drawing, Equipment and 
Safety. In addition, Shop Jobs are included 
for the practice of manipulative skills and 
practical application. 

Assignment materials and reviews are a 
part of each unit of instruction. Trade 
blueprints upon which assignment prob- 
lems are based have been included as fold- 
ins in each volume: 


The Teacher’s Manual is the “key” to 
effective presentation of these materials, 
A plan for the presentation of each lesson 
is provided along with specific and detailed 
suggestions for effective teaching. 

This material is available from the Struc. 
tural Clay Products Institute, 1520 18th St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., at the following 
prices: Bricklaying I, $4; Bricklaying II, $4; 
Bricklaying III, $4; and Teacher’s Manual 
(for entire series), $3.50. 














Another AVA First! 


T&i 


Proceedings 


during the 1954 AVA Convention, 
San Francisco, California, Dec. 2-7, 
are available on request to AVA 
members from AVA headquarters, 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. Wash., 5, D.C. 


Ask for your free copy today! 

















AMERICLY, MADE 


VEMCO DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


* GREATER UTILITY x GREATER ACCURACY 


* MODERATELY PRICED 


These fine American made drawing instruments are available in 
different combinations to suit every drawing need. All VEMCO 
instruments are constructed of steel, thus insuring their accuracy 
and durability. Packed in smart California saddle leather pocket 
cases for convenient carrying. 


Also available, free booklet, 


“Historical Note On Drawing Instruments” 


V&E MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Congress Approves 


$26,500,000 for 56 


NOTHER RECORD-BREAKING ViCtory 
for vocational education was 
won on July 20 when the 84th Con- 
gress of the United States appropri- 
ated $26,500,000 for the program for 
fiscal 1956. 

The new figure represents an ac- 
cumulative increase of almost $8 
million more than the appropriation 
for fiscal 1954. It represents an even 
greater increase when viewed in re- 
lation to the President’s recommen- 
dations for the fiscal years of 1954 
and 1955. 

The program was critically threat- 
ened when the President recommend- 
eda 25 per cent cut of $4,524,391 for 
fiscal 1954 and proposed a gradual 
annual reduction that would have 
resulted in final elimination of the 
George-Barden funds. If the pro- 
posed annual curtailment had not 


Senator John C. Stennis, (D) Miss., Cong. Winfield K. Denton, (D) Ind., Senator Lister Hill, (D) Ala., Cong. Henderson Lanham, (D) G me 
... who because of their interest and committee assignments played major roles in passage of the increase . . . 
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been overruled vocational education 
would have approximately $10 mil- 
lion for 56 rather than the $26,500,- 
000 that has been approved by Con- 
eTess. 

On March 21 the House approved 
an appropriation of $23,673,261 with 
restrictive language limiting the ap- 
propriation for distributive educa- 
tion to $900,000. 

On June 6 the Senate approved 
an appropriation for vocational edu- 
cation of $26,500,000 and eliminated 
entirely the restrictive language for 
distributive education. 

Conferees representing the Senate 
and the House on July 19 met and 
agreed on the appropriation of $26,- 
500,000 with the provision “that not 
more than $1,500,000 shall be avail- 
able for vocational education in dis- 
tributive occupations.” 


Both the Senate and the House 
agreed to the Conlerees’ report on 
July 20. 

The increase, under the provi- 
sions of the George-Barden Act, 
makes these amounts available for 
the four federally aided programs: 
agriculture, $9,530,162; home econ- 
omics, $7,629,120: trades and indus- 
try, $7,665,718; and distributive edu- 
cation, $1,500,000. 

There is also available, under pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes -\ct, 
$3,014,662.44 for agriculture; $3,- 
034,434.74 for trades and industry 
and home economics; and $1,089,- 
233.04 for teacher training. 

Many organizations and persons 
supported the increase for vocational 
education for fiscal °56. Excerpts 
from statements presented either in 
person or by letter to House and 
Senate Subcommittees that handle 
vocational appropriations are in- 
cluded in this special summer sup- 
plement to the AMERICAN Voca- 
TIONAL JOURNAL. 


Many members of National Con- 
gress, too numerous to mention in 
this brief report to the AVA mem- 
bership, helped materially behind 
the scenes and on the firing line to 
asure the increase for vocational ed- 
ucation. Pictures of four members 
of National Congress, who because 
of their interest and committee as- 
signments played major roles in pas- 
sage of the increase, are featured on 
this page. 

Vocational educators throughout 
the nation will accept the latest vic- 
tory for vocational education as a 
magnificent vote of confidence from 
the Senators and Congressmen who 
represent the people in the nation’s 
capital. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARIZS 














From AVA Headquarters 


HE UNITED StaTEs CoNnGREss—the 
iE ssoti’e greatest legislative or- 
ganization—has once again scored a 
great victory for vocational educa- 
tion. An increase of almost 12 per 
cent over the amount made available 
in fiscal 1955 has been appropriated 
for 1956. 

The appropriation for distribu- 
tive education was increased 66 per- 
cent—from $900,000 to $1,500,000. 
Every possible effort was made to 
persuade Congress to remove the re- 
strictive language that limits the 
amount available for distributive ed- 
ucation. It appears, however, that 
the increased figure for DE is a con- 
tinuation of the policy followed last 
year—restoration of the appropria- 
tion for this phase of the program 
on a gradual basis. 


AVA, with the help of other or- 
ganizations and friends, will con- 
tinue the fight to get the appropria- 
tion for distributive education 
re-established on the basis of the 
formula in the George-Barden Act. 


The 1955 victory for vocational 
education will doubtless have influ- 
ence in helping to further change 
the attitude of some high officials 
of the government toward adequate 
federal support for vocational edu- 
cation. Members of Congress have 
demonstrated, once again, that they 
believe in the program and are aware 
of its worth to the security and well 
being of our nation. The fact that 
Congress has for two years in a row 
voted substantial increases over the 
President’s budget recommendations 
—and in years when federal budgets 
were cut—is firm evidence of the 
popularity of vocational education. 


We must continue to develop and 
maintain programs of high quality 
that will warrant the continued sup- 
port of the National Congress. No 
stone should be left unturned in our 
efforts to see that increased funds for 
vocational education are USED and 
used EFFICIENTLY and EFFECT- 
IVELY in the development of sound 
vocational programs. Should any of 
the money be unwisely used mem- 
bers of Congress will lose confidence 
in vocational education. Let’s make 
certain that all of the increased 
funds are used, and, above all, used 
wisely, in the expansion and im- 
provement of vocational programs. 
The need for expanding vocational 
education is so great that not one 
penny should be unused or expend- 
ed for non-essential activities. 
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From the best information that 
we can bring together, we are pres- 
ently enrolling less than 50 per cent 
of those who need and can profit 
from vocational training of less than 
college grade. The security and well 
being of the free world is dependent 
in large measure on the expansion 
of vocational education. 





AVAILABLE ON REQUEST ... 
are copies of the proceedings of the 
trade and industrial divisional meet- 
ings at the 1954 AVA Convention, 
San Francisco. Write to AVA, 1010 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 
5, D. C., for your free copy. 











In many schools throughout the 
nation there are teacher vacancies 
because funds have not been made 
available to pay adequate salaries 
for the well trained and fully quali- 
fied instructors who are needed to 
maintain effective programs. If we 
are to have sound programs we must 
employ competent teachers. We 
must see to it that vocational teach- 
ers are paid salaries that are com- 
mensurate with the salaries of other 
workers with similar training and 


experience. We cannot take care of 
the interests of pupils enrolled jn 
vocational classes without at the 
same time taking care of the inter. 
ests of their teachers. This, in many 
instances, means higher salaries for 
teachers. It is my hope that some of 
the increased funds will find their 
way into the pockets of uncerpaid 
teachers. 

Vocational education is sti!! in its 
infancy. If we continue to pull to. 
gether we will eventually develop an 
adequate program. As vocational 
education is expanded other phases 
of practical education, such as indus. 
trial arts, will be expanded, too. 

Let’s make certain that members 
of Congress know we appreciate 
their confidence and the wonderful 
support they have provided for voca. 
tional education. Write thank you 
letters to your Senators and Con. 
gressmen today! 


Commission Report 


The final report of the Commis. 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations 
was presented to Congress on Tues- 
day, June 28. Recommendations that 
relate to vocational education are 
included in full on page 4. 


—XM. D. MOBLEY 
Executive Secretary and 
Editor-in-Chief 





sobering thoughts: 


America. 


understanding, 
education. 


cational Association. 





W!* ARE OF COURSE elated that Congress has again increased 
funds for vocational education. Thank you letters to 
your Congressmen should not be forgotten! 

Once again we become very conscious of the tremendously 
effective job that your AVA is doing for vocational education. 
Your Executive Committee, the AVA Legislative Committee 
and, especially, your AVA Washington headquarters staff 
deserve special recognition and commendation. Their con- 
stant emphasis on telling the vocational story to all who will 
listen is now bearing positive dividends for the program. 

To this jubilant occasion may I merely add these few 


1. The additional federal funds must result in the further 
expansion and improvement of vocational education in 


2. Your state and local vocational associations must re- 
emphasize their public relations programs to assure continued 
appreciation and 


support of vocational 


3. The welfare of vocational education must always lean 
heavily on a well-supported, financially sound American Vo- 


—CECIL E. STANLEY, Nebraska State Director of Vocational 
Education and President, American Vocational Association. 
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RESENTED HERE ARE EXCERPTS 

from statements that were sub- 
mitted to either the Senate or House 
Subcommittees that handle appro- 
priations for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education and 
Welfare. Also included are excerpts 
from letters that were sent to com- 
mittee chairmen. 

oo * * 


“To continue to carry on the pro- 
gram now being administered and 
io plan and carry out its improve- 
ment and necessary expansion an 
appropriation of not less than $29,- 
300,000 is urgently needed.” —SELMA 
M. BorcHarpt, Washington Repre- 
sentative, American Federation of 
Teachers. 

* * * 

. we believe, therefore, that 
the Senate committee should recom- 
mend an increase in the appropria- 
tion under the George-Barden Act 
to the full amount ($29,300,000) 
authorized by Congress. This in- 
crease could be granted for the fiscal 
year 1956 or, if this does not seem 
practical, part of the increase could 
be approved for fiscal 1956 and the 
rest in fiscal 1957. We believe the 
maximum amount of federal sup- 
port authorized for vocational edu- 
cation is fully justified in the light 
of the needs of our increasing com- 
plex industrial and agricultural 
economy.” —WiILL1AM G. Carr, Exec- 
utive Secretary, National Education 
Association. 


* * * 


. this committee has always 
given sympathetic consideration to 
the need for job training and safety 
training funds to match the funds 
of the various states and local co- 
operatives in the program. We are 
very hopeful that the attitude of the 
committee will reflect itself in the 
present 84th Congress and make 
these funds available.’”—Donatp H. 
DunHAM, Director, Retirement, 
Safety, and Insurance Department, 
National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association. 


“ 


* * * 


“Resolved, that we request the 
‘th Congress to increase appropri- 
aulions for George-Barden vocational 
education funds to assist in the in- 
creasing demands on the vocational 
education program.”—from the reso- 
lution adopted at the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
ion’s Annual Meeting, February 17, 
1955, and submitted by W. O. Cote- 
MAN, Sec retary. 


American Vocational Journal 


of the program 


‘ 


*... the use of federal funds and 
the cooperation of the trade and in- 
dustrial services of vocational educa- 
tion makes this vital program (job 
training and safety) possible. My 
sincere hope is that it will not be 
retarded in any way.”—A. E. BECKER, 
Manager, Association of Illinois 
Electric Cooperatives. 
* * 


‘ 


‘... I am asking that the appro- 
priation for this fine educational 
program be given equal considera- 
tion with the other vocational 
courses. I hope you gentlemen will 
be as generous as possible in appro- 
priating funds to distributive educa- 
tion.”—FLoyp Baum, on behalf of 
the Ohio State Council of Retail 


Merchants, Elyria, Ohio. 
* * * 


‘... there has been no objection- 
able federal control in those areas 
(vocational education) .”—Dr. EpGaR 
FuLLER, Executive Secretary, Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. 


* * * 


“We urge that the full amount 
for vocational educational grants to 
the states authorized by the George- 
Barden Act, $29,300,000, be made. 
The constant increase in population 
and the ever increasing need for 
skilled and_ semi-skilled workers 
more than justify the full appropria- 
tion.”—WILLIAM C. Husuine, Chair- 
man, National Legislative Commit- 
tee, American Federation of Labor, 
and Wa ter J. Mason, Georce D. 
Ritry, and Anprew Jf. BIFMILLER, 
members. 

* * * ; 
. we urge you to exert every 
effort to obtain approval of ade- 
quate appropriations to enable us to 
continue our recently expanded pro- 
gram to more effectively serve the 
needs of our electric systems and 
their line-crew personnel.”—A. D. 
MueE.ter, General Manager, Indi- 
ana Statewide Rural Electric Coop- 
erative, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
* * * 


“ee 


. we feel sincerely that young 
people should have equal oppor- 
tunity to develop careers and to de- 
velop opportunities for themselves 
in the field of distribution just as 
much as they do in the field of in- 
dustry and trade and so forth. 

So we would like to urge as strong- 
ly as we can that this matter of dis- 
tributive education be given your 
very serious consideration and that 
we get an equitable distribution of 
funds.” —Grorce A. PALMER, Repre- 


sentative, National Retail Drygoods 
Association. 
* * * 


. we earnestly request Con- 
gress to appropriate for fiscal 1956 
the full amount authorized ($29,- 
300,000) under the provisions of the 
George-Barden Act. Such action 
would result in making vocational 
education available for several hun- 
dred thousand additional people who 
need such training’—Cecit E. STAn- 
LEY, President, American Vocational 
Association, and Nebraska State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education. 

* * * 


“We, therefore, respectfully urge 
your committee to recommend a 
substantial increase in the scope of 
federal aid to vocational education 
—not only for the next fiscal year but 
also for so long as may be necessary 
to ensure the continued growth and 
prosperity of our nation.”—SAMUEL 
M. Burt, Executive Secretary, Inter- 
national Graphic Arts Education 
Association. 


“6 


* * * 


... our state general assembly is 
now in session. We know that its 
members believe in vocational edu- 
cation. There will be some increase 
made in the state appropriation, but 
we do not know the amount. We 
feel sure, however, that there will 
be continued need for an increased 
amount from both the state and fed- 
eral government.” CONGRESSMAN 
Harotp Cootey, North Carolina. 


* * * 


“We are very hopeful that the at- 
titude of the committee will reflect 
itself in the present 84th Congress 
and make these funds available.”— 
CrLype T. Exttis, General Manacer, 
National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association. 


“cc 


* * * 


“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the subcommittee, I urge you with 
all the conviction at my command 
to increase the appropriation for vo- 
cational education as authorized 
under the George-Barden Act.” 
CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM _ JENNINGS 
BryANn Dorn, South Carolina. 

* * * 


“Policies of the National Grange 
call for moving federal appropria- 
tions for agricultural vocational edu- 
cation consistently upward to the 
$29,300,000 authorized under the 
provisions of the George-Barden 
Act.”—HErsHEL D. Newsom, Master, 
The National Grange. 

* * * 


“Vocational education is an in- 


tegral and essential part of the total 
education program. It contributes 
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to the development of good citizens, 
including their health, social, civic, 
cultural, and economic interests.”— 
James H. Pearson, Assistant U. S. 
Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 


* * * 


“We want you to know that the 
Vocational Education Division of 
the Office of Education, which is a 
part of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, has been 
doing a splendid job in their part 
of apprentice training of the brick- 
layer. Any support you may give to 
making the necessary appropriations 
available for continuation of this 
splendid service will be appreciated 
by the brick manufacturers.”—Douc- 
LAS WuitLock, Chairman of the 
Board, Structural Clay Products 
Institute. 


* * * 


“Our observations indicate that 
the increased appropriation granted 
to vocational agriculture for the 
present fiscal year is being used very 
efficiently.”"—J. BANKs YounG, Wash- 
ington Representative, National 
Cotton Council of America. 


* * * 


“On behalf of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, I once again 


urge your Subcommittee . . . (to) 
allow the full $29.3 million which 
has been authorized by the George- 
Barden Act. . . 


“In our judgment this sum is as 
fully needed in the interest of the 
security and productivity of this 
nation and to insure opportunity for 
all its citizens as any other expendi- 
ture which could conceivably be au- 
thorized by the Congress of the 
United States.”—Rosert OLIvER, As- 
sistant to the President and Director, 





The American Vocational Journal is published 
monthly, September to May, inclusive, by the 
American Vocational Association, Inc. Entered 
as second class matter at the Post Office at 
Washington, D. C., Act of March 3, 
1879. Contents are copyrighted by the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Inc. All 


under 


members 


of the American Vocational Association, Inc., 
receive the Journal; 25 per cent or more of 
membership dues reserved for Journal. Mem- 
bership applications should be submitted through 
Orders 
for subscriptions for libraries and non-members 
at $3.00 a year should be sent to AVA head- 


quarters, 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 


state vocational association secretaries. 


Legislative Committee, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 


* * * 


“With our ever increasing popu- 
lation and the crisis that faces edu- 
cation as a whole, there can be little 
if any excuse for further delay in 
making the full $29.3 million avail- 
able for vocational education in fis- 
cal 1956.” — Tuomas H. Burke, 
Chief, Congressional Liaison, CIO. 

* * * 


“Let me express again our appre- 
ciation of the fine support which the 
Congress has given vocational edu- 
cation and request that every effort 
be made to make available the $29 
million as authorized by the Con- 
gress.’’"—CATHERINE T. DENNIS, Pres- 
ident, Amer. Home Economics Assoc. 


* * * 


“The National Farmers Union 
urges the appropriation in the 
amount of $29.3 million authorized 
under the George-Barden Act be 
made available to the states for 
vocational education. 

“You should not allow appropria- 
tions for vocational agricultural edu- 
cation, crop insurance, school lunch, 
Farmers’ Home Administration, soil 
conservation, ACP, marketing and 
protective services, forest protection, 
and other action and service pro- 
grams to be robbed to provide addi- 
tional funds for the State extension 
service and State experiment sta- 
tions, as important and significant as 
those activities are.”—from the state- 
ment of JAMEs G. Patron, President, 
National Farmers Union, submitted 
by REuBEN L. JouHNson, Legislative 
Assistant. 


* * * 


“I wish to urge the committee 
today to give serious consideration of 
an increase of $2 million in the 
funds for vocational education for 
the coming year.”—SENATOoR A. S. 
MIKE Monroney, Oklahoma. 


“We believe the vocational educa- 
tion program is one of the most 
valuable activities financed jointly 
by the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments. The vocational agricul- 
ture program has contributed much 
to the progress of American agricul- 
ture. 

‘ we believe the commit- 
tee should increase the vocational 
educational appropriations on a 
gradual basis. For fiscal 1956 we 
recommend an increase of $3 mil- 


lion.”—JoHN C. LyYNN, Legislative 
Director, American Farm Pureay 
Federation. 


Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 


The final report of the Coinmis. 
sion on Intergovernmental Rela. 
tions to the President for trans:iitta] 
to Congress (published June. 1955 
for presentation June 28) reads: 

“The Commission recommends 
that legislative action be taken to 
limit Federal grants-in-aid in behalf 
of vocational education to subjects 
vested with a clear and special na- 
tional interest, and to establish new 
categories of Federal grants only to 
stimulate forms of training especially 
important to the national interest. [t 
is further recommended that exist- 
ing grants not meeting these criteria 
be eliminated after a_ reasonable 
period of time.' °&” 


®'Dr. William Anderson (Professor, Polit- 
ical Science, Univ. of Minnesota) and Con- 
gressman Brooks Hays (D) Ark., comment: 

“We accept the recommendation, al- 
though with some misgivings. We believe 
that the major subjects of vocational edu- 
cation now partly supported by federal 
grants-in-aid are vested with a_ sufficient 
national interest to justify continuation of 
the grants, and that Congress is most un- 
likely to establish a new grant in any field 
of vocational education unless there is a 
sufficient national interest.” 

*Senator Hubet H. Humphrey (D) 
Minn., and Senator Wayne Morse (D) Ore., 
and Congressman James I. Dolliver (R) 
Iowa, state their position as follows: 

“In view of the fact that this program 
was enacted with National initiative and 
leadership, it would be unwise at this time 
to abolish or taper off national participa. 
tion. The 17 per cent federal contribution 
is a significant item budgetwise in many of 
the poorer school districts in rural areas.” 

“The vocational agriculture  prograni, 
with the attendant programs of the Future 
Farmers of America, forms the backbone of 
many high school agricultural instruction 
systems in rural areas. It has been one of 
the major contributions to the developmen! 
of scientific farming. It has been a major 
factor in increasing our food supply. The 
home economics, trades and industries, and 
distributive educational programs have 10 
some degree brought about the same bene- 
fits. 

“Since the vocational education program 
provides scarce vocational skills essential 
to national defense and the domestic econ- 
omy, yet reaches less than 50 per cent of the 
potential clientele, it should be expanded 
Not until states have demonstrated their 
ability to administer such an expanded pro- 
gram should the National Government 
consider tapering off its leadership and 
participation. P 

“In fact, the National Government, 10 
cooperation with the States, should explore 
other scarce skill areas to determine the 
national interest and need for expanding 
the program.” 
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